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The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  days  were  best." 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


"As  the  fatal  dogma  of  secession  was  buried  in  a  common  grave 
with  the  great  rebellion,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  National 
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Ohio  Society  of  New  York, 
236  Fifth  Avenue. 

New  YoKK,  Nov.  10,  1891. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Ashley, 

150  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

My  Deak  Governok  Ashley: 

The  paper  which  you  read  last  evening  before  the  Ohio  Society  of 
New  York  touching  upon  existing  defects  in  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  dangers  they  involve,  and  the  remedies  at  hand,  aroused  in  those 
who  heard  it  a  strong  sense  of  its  interest  and  value.  A  resolution 
thanking  you  for  it  and  soliciting  a  copy  of  it  for  publication  was 
unanimously  passed.  Sharing  as  I  do  this  feeling  of  the  Society,  it  is 
a  personal  pleasure  to  me  to  transmit  to  you  their  request,  and  to  join 
personally  with  them  in  soliciting  compliance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WAGER  SWAYNE. 
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New  Yoek,  November  11th,  1891. 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Ohio  Society 
of  New  York. 

Herewith  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  my  address  for  publication,  and  thank 
the  Society  for  its  complimentary  approval. 

My  acknowledgments  are  also  due  for  the  very  agreeable  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  convey  their  wishes,  and  for  the  per- 
sonal expression  of  your  interest  in  the  address. 


Truly  yours, 

To  Genl.  "Wager  Swayne, 

President  of  the 

"  Ohio  Society  of  New  York." 


J.  M.  ASHLEY. 


3Ir.  President  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York : 

The  favor  with  which  this  Society  received  my  address 
at  its  Annual  Banquet  last  year,  and  the  letters  of  generous 
commendation  received  by  me  from  eminent  men,  thank- 
ing me  for  that  contribution  to  our  anti-slavery  history,  was 
so  unexpected  and  gratifying  that  I  am  now  glad  I  then 
acceded  to  the  request  of  our  worthy  President  and  deliv- 
ered it. 

Bat  for  his  friendly  determination  that  I  should  make^ 
such  an  address,  it  would  not  have  been  prepared. 

I  can  but  hope  that  what  I  am  to  say  before  you  to- 
night, may  receive  a  like  cordial  reception. 

To  you,  and  through  you  to  the  considerate  judgment, 
of  all  who  Kiay  read  what  I  shall  say,  I  propose  to  submit 
some  observations  upon  impending  national  questions,  in. 
connection  with  our  increase  of  population,  as  disclosed 
by  our  census  reports  for  one  hundred  years  of  progress;^. 
questions  which,  if  I  forecast  aright,  are  certain  at  an 
early  day  to  confront  us,  and  to  demand  practical  solution. 

If  the  appeal  I  am  about  to  make  against  our  present 
political  system,  shall  cause  you  and  those  whom  you 
can  reach,  to  read  and  to  give  a  deliberate  judgment  on 
the  facts  which  I  may  present,  I  sh^ll  have  accomplished 
my  object. 

As  there  have  been  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future  there  are 
certain  to  be  epochs  in  our  national  history,  so  marked, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Our  transition  from  a  con- 
federation to  a  nation,  including  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  and  the  War  of  the- 
Rebellion,  and  the  adoption  of  the  13th  Amendment  abolish -^ 
ing  slavery,  are  great  and  important  epochs  of  the  past. 


In  the  near  future,  the  impending  epoch  will  mark  a 
more  complete  recognition  than  we  have  yet  witnessed, 
of  the  democratic  idea  in  government,  by  amendments 
to  our  National  Constitution,  which  will  make  it  conform 
more  fully  than  it  now  does  to  the  imperative  demands 
of  a  great  republican  commonwealth.  James  Russell 
Lowell  says,  that 

"  He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly  great 
Must  understand  his  own  age  and  the  next, 
And  make  the  present  ready  to  fulfill 
Its  prophecy,  and  with  the  future  merge 
Oently  and  peacefully,  as  wave  with  wave. 
The  world  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  days  were  best." 

The  Constitution  of  our  fathers,  acceptable  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  a  majority  of  the  then  population 
of  three  millions,  could  not  be  adopted  without  material 
amendment  by  any  National  Constitutional  Convention 
which  might  now  be  chosen  by  the  votes  representing 
our  sixty-three  millions  of  people. 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  with  all  our  veneration  for  the 
Constitution  of  Washington,  it  would  not  to-day  be  ac- 
cepted as  it  is  and  without  material  change,  if  submitted 
as  a  new  Constitution  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  their  ratification  or  rejection;  its  defects  must,  indeed, 
be  marked  and  radical. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  in  a  hundred  years  we 
should,  as  a  nation,  have  outgrown  our  Revolutionary 
Constitution. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  National  Government,  the 
Constitutions  of  all  the  original  thirteen  States  have  been 
changed,  and  some  of  them  two  or  three  times.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  Constitutions  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
States  admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Constitution. 

So  long  as  slavery  dominated  the  nation,  amendments 
to  our  National  Constitution,  such  as  we  are  soon  to  see 
proposed  and  adopted,  would  have  been  impossible. 


The  abolition  of  slavery  has  brought  with  it  new  duties 
and  new  responsibilities,  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
the  nation  cannot  escape. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  13th,  11th  and  15th  Amend- 
ments, millions  of  former  slaves  became  citizens  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 
-  These  former  slaves  and  their  posterity  must  forever 
remain  our  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens,  with  rights 
co-equal  with  our  own. 

In  the  year  19-iO,  only  fifty  years,  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can population  of  this  country  (including  Indians  and  all 
races  not  properly  classed  as  whites),  will,  as  I  estimate  it, 
reach  the  number  of  13,75(»,000  or  more,  and  out-number 
the  whites  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  That  the 
colored  man  is  certain  proportionately  to  hold  his  own  in 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Southern  Arkansas,  is 
probable,  and  perhaps  he  will  hold  his  own  in  the  south- 
eastern half  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  adjoining  the 
Gulf  along  the  eastern  portion  of  Texas  and  for  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  census  reports  indicate  that  he  will  not  increase  north 
of  36°  30'  in  so  great  a  ratio  as  the  whites,  nor  in  the  old 
border  slave  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Northern  Arkansas.  On 
an  accompanying  map,  I  have  marked  by  a  black  belt  the 
States  and  parts  of  States,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Texas,  in  which  the  Afro-American 
will  in  all  probability  dominate,  before  the  year  1940  and 
certainly  before  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  the  Ee- 
public. 

In  order  that  these  estimates  may  be  readily  examined 
and  verified  by  students  of  statistics,  I  have  included  in 
the  appendix  to  my  address,  a  table  giving  the  incom- 
pleted census  report,  as  published  to  date,  of  our  white  and 
colored  population  for  one  hundred  years,  and  an  estimate 
for  the  second  hundred  years. 

As   I  estimate   our  total  population  in   1900,  with  the 
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insufficient  data  before  me,  it  will  have  reached  eighty- 
two  millions  or  more.  In  1940  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
millions  or  more,  and  in  1990  we  shall  number  some  three 
hundred  and  ninety  millions;  at  which  time  there  will  be 
not  less  than  twenty-three  millions  of  Afro-Americans. 

Confronted  with  these  estimates  and  with  the  facts 
which  I  shall  present,  I  feel  warranted  in  claiming  your 
attention  for  an  hour  or  more  to-night  on  impending 
questions  as  I  see  them,  and  hope  by  the  co  operation  of 
the  "  Ohio  Society  of  New  York"  to  obtain  a  more  gen- 
eral hearing  by  thinking  men,  than  might  otherwise  be 
given  me. 

The  Lesson  of  Our  Census  Eepokts. 

Our  census  reports  are  invaluable,  no  less  in  aiding  us 
to  forecast  the  work  of  our  practical  every-day  business 
life,  than  in  the  solution  of  impending  political  and  phil- 
osophical problems. 

To  me,  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  census  reports 
teach  that  the  impending  questions,  National  and  State, 
which  in  the  immediate  future  will  confront  us  and  de- 
mand solution,  are  the  equitable  distribution  of  political 
power;  the  guarantee  to  every  qualified  elector  of  a  secret 
ballot,  and  an  absolute  equality  of  individual  power  for 
that  ballot;  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  President 
and  all  public  officials,  who  are  to  be  clipsen  by  popular 
vote  by  a  direct  ballot,  without  the  dictation  of  conven- 
tions or  the  intervention  of  an  intermediate  body  such  as 
our  present  ' '  College  of  Electors  "  for  electing  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Foremost  among  these,  is  the  question  of 

The    Equitable    or    Proportional    Distribution   of 

Political  Power, 

National,  State  and  City.  It  is  a  question  of  such  tran- 
scendent importance,  that  it  must  at  an  early  day  com- 
mand the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in 
this  country. 


lu  a  democratic  republic,  it  is  of  necessity  a  fundamental 
question  and  underlies  all  others. 

As  I  view  it,  it  is  more  important  than  tariffs,  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  or  any  question  of  ordinary  legislation 
connected  with  the  administration  of  government. 

As  in  the  past,  the  ablest  and  wisest  of  men  have  dif- 
fered in  opinion  on  questions  of  finance  and  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  current  matters  of  administration;  so  in  the 
future  they  are  certain  to  differ.  But  on  the  question  of 
an  equitable  distribution  of  political  power,  National,  State 
and  Municipal,  so  that  every  citizen  shall  be  clothed  at 
the  ballot-box  with  equal  political  authority  and  in  all 
legislative  assemblies  be  represented  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  votes  cast  in  the  nation  and  in  his  State,  there 
ought  to  be  no  divided  opinion  among  intelligent  men  who 
are  in  favor  of  democratic  government. 

In  the  war  for  the  Union,  the  people  of  this  country 
pronounced  unmistakably  for  a  national  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  a  confederated  government,  for  a  govern- 
ment which  shall  be  a  democratic  republic  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  a  government  which  ought  to  be  administered 
by  a  concurrent  majority  of  the  nation,  instead  of  a  mere 
numerical  majority  in  States,  which  is  often  a  minority  of 
the  whole  people. 

Under  our  present  happy-go-lucky  method  of  conducting 
national  elections,  the  minority  of  the  whole  people  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  seized  and  held  the  government 
for  years. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  any  device,  or  trick,  by 
which  the  minority  seize  and  hold  the  government,  Na- 
tional, State  or  City,  is  an  indefensible  political  crime. 

In  his  "  Disquisitions  on  Government "  Mr.  Calhoun  has, 
with  great  clearness  and  marked  ability,  pointed  out  the 
danger  incident  to  entrusting  the  numerical  majority  with 
absolute  political  power.  Had  his  argument  for  the  rights 
of  minorities,  and  for  what  he  terms  "the  necessity  of 
concurrent  majorities  "  been  made  on  behalf  of  individual 
electors  and  manhood  suffrage,  instead  of  claiming  it  for 
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organized  political  communities  which  he  called  sovereign 
States,  he  would  have  commanded  the  general  approval  of 
all  friends  of  democratic  government  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe-. 

It  will  be  conceded,  without  argument,  that  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  representative  government  is  to  guard  and 
protect  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Only  when  the  elector  has  guaranteed  to  him  a  free 
ballot  and  an  honest  count,  can  the  political  judgment  of  a 
great  commonwealth,  or  of  a  State  or  city  be  collected. 

The  more  perfectly  this  judgment  of  the  elector  is  col- 
lected the  more  certain  is  the  end  accomplished  for  which 
representative  government  is  established. 

To  collect  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  number  in  the 
nation,  or  in  any  State  or  subdivision  of  a  State,  is  not 
enough;  the  opinions  of  the  minority  must  be  collected  as 
well,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  entire  community 
as  a  whole.  To  do  this  practically,  special  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  minority  shall  always  have  its  proportional 
representation  in  every  legislative  assembly  according  to 
the  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  minority  at  any  election 
for  representatives,  either  in  Congress  or  in  State  legisla- 
tures, or  city  goverments,  and  under  no  combination  of 
circumstances  to  permit  the  minority,  through  gerry- 
mandering schemes,  or  other  trick  or  device,  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  government. 

The  numerical  majority  must  of  necessity  control  and 
administer  all  democratic  representative  governments; 
but  such  governments,  to  be  just  and  equitable,  must 
have  checks  such  as  the  negative  power  which  an  intelligent 
minority  can  effectually  use  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion, to  resist  converting  the  government  of  a  mere  numer- 
ical majority  into  one  of  despotic  powers.  Obviously 
enough  all  representative  government  becomes  better  and 
approximates  nearer  a  perfect  government,  the  nearer  it 
becomes  a  government  of  the  concurrent  majority. 

If  every  interest  in  the  nation,  or  State  or  municipality 
within  a  State,  is  represented  in  the  legislative  assemblies. 
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in  proportion  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  by  each  party 
or  association,  the  combining  of  this  minority  interest 
will  greatly  increase  its  power  for  self-protection  and  cor- 
respondingly decrease  the  power  of  the  numerical  majority 
to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
constitutional  limitations  to  the  power  of  the  numerical 
majority  for  the  protection  of  the  minority,  unless  the 
minority  are  clothed  with  the  power  of  self-protection,  so- 
that  they  can  enforce  an  observance  of  these  rights  by  per- 
sonal representation,  open  discussion  and  the  public  use  of 
parliamentary  rules.  The  numerical  majoiity  being  in 
possession  of  the  government,  will  always  favor  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  power  granted  in  any  constitution  or 
charter,  and  on  one  pretext  or  another,  evade  or  disregard 
the  restrictions  intended  to  limit  them,  unless  the  minority 
are  clothed  with  the  power  of  self-protection,  which 
can  only  be  had  by  proportional  representation  and 
the  power  which  intelligent  debate  and  publicity  always 
secures. 

On  the  threshold  of  my  remarks,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  state  the  nature  of  the  amendments  I  would  pro- 
pose to  our  National  Constitution,  and  to  the  objectionable 
features  of  our  national  system  of  elections. 

Briefly,  these  comprise  the  nomination  and  election  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  by 
ballot;  the  creation  of  an  independent  body  of  officials  in 
every  State,  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  each,  whose 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  to  conduct  all  national  elections- 
within  their  respective  States,  and  fill  all  vacancies  that 
may  from  time  to  time  occur  for  the  incompleted  terms  in 
the  office  of  President,  Senators  or  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

The  changes  contemplated  also  include  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  the  abolition  of  all  nom- 
inating conventions. 
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The  Abolition  of  the  Convention  System. 

From  the  time  of  its  adoption  many  of  the  ablest  states- 
men in  this  country  were  opposed  to  the  convention  system, 
although  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  its  authority. 
They  opposed  it  because  they  comprehended  that  it  was 
an  organized  machine,  which  offered  a  standing  premium 
on  political  fraud  and  corruption.  They  saw  that  it  would 
breed  a  class  of  self-appointed  leaders  who  would  live  on 
office  and  plunder;  that  the  general  tendency  would  be  to 
nominate  men  for  important  positions  whom  no  prudent 
private  citizen  would  for  a  moment  think  of  selecting  for 
a  public  trust.  And  they  opposed  it  because  it  is  a  sys- 
tem unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  was  never  contem- 
plated by  its  f ramers.  Within  fifty  years  it  has  grown  to 
be  a  monster  political  despotism,  and  in  both  parties  is  to- 
day the  absolute  master  of  the  people,  in  all  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class,  and  in  all  State  and  national  nom- 
inating conventions. 

From  the  birth  of  the  first  national  convention  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  last,  not  one-tenth  of  the  voters  of  the 
country  of  either  of  tiie  great  political  parties  have  been 
represented  in  what  are  known  as  the  "primaries,"  that 
is,  in  the  ward  or  township  caucuses,  where  each  party 
begins  the  work  of  selecting  its  delegates  for  all  national. 
State  and  district  conventions. 

At  all  county  and  city  conventions  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  district  and  State  conventions,  the 
number  of  voters  actually  represented  is  still  less  than 
one-tenth. 

In  national  conventions  the  delegates,  thus  chosen,  by 
district  and  State  conventions  practically  represent  only 
cliques  and  cabals,  and  even  they  are  often  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  the  managers  of  the  "machine,"  and  instead  of 
being  a  deliberative  body,  every  national  convention  be- 
comes an  irresponsible  mob,  which,  under  the  manipula- 
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tion  of  intriguers,  absolutely  dictates  for  whom  the  people 
shall  vote  at  every  election  for  President,  and  from  this 
dictation  there  is  no  escape  and  no  appeal  except  to  bolt 
the  "regular  nominee"  of  your  party,  which  practi- 
cally means  political  excommunication  and  often  persoiaal 
ostracism.  A  national  convention  made  up  and  organized 
thus  name,  the  President  as  certainly  as  if  they  alone 
were  the  voters,  and  as  if  the  entire  body  of  the  people 
were  disfranchised  and  voiceless. 

This  condition  of  things  also  obtains  largely  in  all  party 
conventions.  State  and  district,  city  and  county. 

If  this  statement  is  even  approximately  true,  certainly 
the  first  and  most  desirable  reform  to  be  attempted  in  this 
country,  ought  to  be  the  abolition  of  all  such  nominating 
conventions  as  now  enable  a  small  and  active  minority,  of 
one-tenth  or  lesb,  to  rule  and  dictate  to  the  remaining  nine- 
tenths  or  more. 

For  securing  to  every  voter  an  equal  voice  in  the  na- 
tional government,  and  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
political  power,  the  following  plan  could  be  made  to  ap- 
proximate mathematically  to  the  total  voting  population 
of  the  nation,  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  large  and 
small  States,  and  the  inequality  of  representation  of  each 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  there  are  States  which  contain  a  population 
of  but  a  few  thousand,  or  States  Avithout  sufficient  popu- 
lation for  co-equal  commonwealths;  and  so  long  as  the 
present  inequality  of  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  maintained,  the  amendments  here  pro- 
posed provide  for  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  political  power  in  the  national  government,  which 
I  have  been  able  to  devise. 

For  State  governments,  whether  large  or  small,  and  for 
all  city  or  municipal  governments  within  States,  it  is 
approximately  perfect.  It  provides  a  system  which  can- 
not be  successfully  manipulated  against  the  people  by 
party  bosses  or  intriguing  leaders,  whether  national,  State 
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or  city,  and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and  growth  of  our 
democratic  institutions.  Let  me  briefly  illustrate  the 
manner  of  its  working  in  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

Ohio  is  entitled  to  twenty-one  members  of  Congress  by 
the  new  apportionment  for  1891. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  there  would  be  four  Congres- 
sional districts  in  that  State,  in  each  of  which  there  would' 
be  five  Representatives  in  Congress  to  be  elected  on  one 
ballot,  and  there  would  also  be  one  member  to  be  elected 
for  the  State  at  large. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  distribution  of  political 
power,under  the  new  apportionment, secures  to  each  elector 
in  Ohio  the  right  to  vote  for  six  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  no  more  than  six,  and  that  under  no  apportion- 
ment which  can  be  made  after  any  census,  can  the  voters 
in  Ohio,  or  in  any  State,  vote  for  more  than  seven  Repre- 
sentatives. But  if  any  elector  so  elects  he  can  run  his  pen 
or  pencil  across  the  name  or  names  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  candidates  on  his  ballot,  for  whom  he  does  not  desire 
to  vote,  and  cumulate  his  vote  for  any  one  or  more  of  the 
candidates  authorized  to  be  voted  for  in  the  State  and  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides.  Each  elector  would  thus  have 
secured  to  him  absolute  freedom  of  choice  from  among 
the  candidates  placed  in  nomination  by  his  own  party,  as 
provided  by  law,  and  also  from  those  nominated  by  any 
party  with  votes  enough  to  select  a  ticket,  and  it  would 
be  as  impossible  for  any  voter,  or  for  the  judges  of  any 
election,  to  commit  fraud  in  preparing  and  depositing  such 
a  ballot,  or  in  its  being  counted,  as  it  would  be  were  the 
voter  filling  up  a  bank  check  to  be  paid  by  a  cashier  for 
one  or  six  thousand  dollars.  And  in  no  event,  under  this 
plan,  can  the  minority  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  any  State' 
secure  a  majority  of  its  delegation  in  Congress  by  the  in- 
defensible distribution  of  political  power  known  as  gerry- 
mandering. In  fact,  thi^s  plan  renders  the  trickery  and 
injustice  of  gerrymandering  impossible. 

The  simplicity  and  practicability  of  this  plan,  which  isap- 
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(plicable   alike  for  national,  State  and  city  governments, 
must  commend  itself  to  all  students  of  political  reform. 

New  York,  under  the  new  apportionment,  is  entitled  to 
thirty-four  Representatives  in  Congress.  The  plan  pro- 
posed would  give  the  State  eight  Congressional  districts  of 
four  members  each,  and  two  for  the  State  at  large,  so  that 
€!ach  elector  in  New  York  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  six 
Representatives  in  Congress.  Thus  each  voter  in  Ohio 
would  vote  for  the  same  number  of  Representatives  as  a 
voter  in  New  York,  or  if  he  so  elected  he  could  cumulate 
his  vote,  and  cast  the  six  votes  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 
any  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  nominated  by  any 
party. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  nominations  are  to  be  made  I 
shall  speak  further  on. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  political  power  is  unequally  and 
unjustly  distributed,  wherever  in  any  State  the  minority 
obtains  or  elects  a  larger  number  of  representatives  in 
Congress  or  in  the  State  Legislature  by  the  trickery  of 
gerrymandering,  or  by  any  other  dishonest  device,  nor  is 
there  any  defense  for  a  system  which  authorizes  an 
elector  in  a  populous  county  in  the  State  to  vote  for  a 
greater  number  of  representatives  to  the  State  Legislature 
than  an  elector  who  resides  in  a  less  populous  county. 

An  elector  in  our  State,  who  resides  in  Hamilton 
•County,  is  authorized  to  vote  for  ten  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  in  Cuyahoga  for  eight  or  nine,  while  an 
■elector  in  Fulton  and  in  a  majority  of  all  the  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  can  vote  but  for  one  member.  It  must 
be  clear  to  the  average  man  that  the  elector  who  votes  for 
ten  members  of  the  State  Legislature  on  one  ballot  is 
clothed  with  much  greater  political  power  than  an 
elector  who  votes  for  but  one.  In  addition  to  this  in- 
justice, it  is  well  known  that  these  ten  members  for 
Hamilton  County  may,  in  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  be  elected  by  a  mere  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  in  that  county,  and  not  by  a  majority.  When 
this    happens    the   entire   representation   from   Hamilton 


County  in  the  State  Legislature  is  secured  by  a  minority 
of  the  votes  cast  in  that  county,  and  oftener  than  other- 
wise such  an  election  clianges  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Legislature,  and  gives  to  the  minority  of  the  voters  ins 
the  State,  control  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  State 
government.  So  long  as  the  caucus  and  convention  sys- 
tem obtains,  and  the  inequality  between  electors  in  the 
populous  and  less  populous  counties  of  the  State  is  con- 
tinued, with  the  present  indefensible  distribution  of  politi- 
cal power,  to  the  larger  and  smaller  counties,  just  so  long 
will  desperate  political  cliques  alternately  dominate  in  such 
counties  and  in  the  State;  and  the  government  for  cities- 
and  for  State  institutions  be  attempted  by  "  commissions," 
appointed  by  the  party  in  power. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  offensive 
exhibition  than  that  which  all  last  winter  was  enacted  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  want  of  an  honest  distri- 
bution of  political  power. 

Under  this  plan,  substantially  as  outlined,  I  am  con- 
fident that  any  man  of  mature  years  and  fair  executive 
ability,  with  a  small  committee  of  five  or  seven  business 
men  (but  never  a  committee  of  one  hundred)  could  dislodge 
and  defeat  all  organized  political  combinations  such  as 
now  rule  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  if  the  voters  can  be  guaranteed 
the  right  to  make  their  own  nominations,  than  that  this 
result  can  be  successfully  accomplished  v/ith  half  the  labor 
and  less  than  half  the  money  uselessly  thrown  away,  every 
year  or  two,  by  spasmodic  efforts  on  the  part  of  exasperated 
and  worthy  citizens. 

It  might,  and  probably  would,  require  two  sharply  con- 
tested battles  before  the  voters  could  accustom  themselves 
to  the  new  mode  of  nominating  and  electing  their  officials. 
But  the  second  battle  in  most  cases,  and  the  third  battle 
certainly  in  a  majority  of  cases,  would  end  in  the  com- 
plete rout  of  all  cliques  and  self-appointed  leaders,  who 
now  live  at  the  public  crib  in  both  cities  and  States  by 
the   organized   power  secured   to  them   by   the   political 
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"machine."  If  sach  rings  and  combines  as  we  have  io 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  in  Cincinnati  can  be  success- 
fully dislodged  as  proposed,  it  maybe  safely  predicted  that 
they  could  and  would  be  dislodged  and  defeated  in  every 
State  and  in  all  cities. 

That  the  plan  proposed  will  enable  the  people  to  accom- 
plish this  I  am  fully  persuaded,  provided  always  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  vote  to  elect  their  own  nominations, 
not  otherwise.  This  plan  is  for  the  government  of  ma- 
jorities. It  is  opposed  to  a  government  by  commission,  and 
to  all  schemes  for  clothing  the  minority  with  the  admin- 
istration of  government,  national,  State  or  city. 

Let  me  illustrate  briefly  the  working  of  the  plan  if  put 
in  operation  by  the  States  of  Ohio  and  New  York  and  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 

In  the  States  and  cities  named,  or  indeed  in  all  States 
and  cities  where  democratic  government  and  home  rule  is 
demanded,  the  State  Constitutions  and  city  charters 
would  embody  the  principles  of  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  National  Constitution,  and  provide  in  like  mannf-T  for 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Governors  and  Mayors  and 
all  officials  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  whether  State 
or  city.  The  plan  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
members  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  law-making  depart- 
ments of  city  government,  w^ould  thus  be  uniform  for  all 
States  and  cities.  This  can  be  done  in  every  State  and  in 
all  cities  with  mathematical  accuracy. 

Affirming  the  practicability  and  necessity  of  two  repre- 
sentative law-making  bodies  in  national.  State  and  city 
governments,  I  would  provide  that  in  all  cases  Senators 
shall  be  elected  by  districts  in  every  State,  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  all  cities  in  districts  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  members  each,  and  that  the 
number  of  Senators  and  members  of  all  Aldermanic  Boards 
should  invariably  be  composed  of  one-third  the  number  of 
members  to  be  elected  in  districts  to  the  lower  House  in 
both  State  and  cities. 

Thus  in  Ohio,  I  would   provide,  were  I  a  member  of  a 
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'Constitutional  Convention  or  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
that  the  State  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  that 
there  shall  be  90  members  of  the  lower  House  to  be  elected 
in  districts  of  five  members  each,  and  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  members  of  the  lower  House  in  addition, 
for  the  State  at  large.  To  determine  the  territorial  bound- 
aries of  the  18  representative  districts,  I  would  divide  the 
total  vote  of  the  State  for  Governor  by  90,  which  will  give 
the  number  of  voters  to  be  allotted  to  each  district. 

As  the  Senate,  to  be  elected  by  districts,  would  in  every 
-case  be  composed  of  one-third  the  number  of  represent- 
atives (that  is  30  Senators),  there  would  be  six  Senatorial 
districts  in  each  of  which  five  Senators  would  be  elected, 
and  in  addition  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  Sen- 
•ators  for  the  State  at  lai-ge.  This  would  make  a  House  of 
93  or  95  members  and  a  Senate  of  33  or  35,  and  always 
•secure  an  odd  number  in  each  House. 

In  New  York,  I  would  allot  120  members  to  the  lower 
House,  and  have  them  elected  in  24  districts  of  five  members 
each,  and  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  members 
of  the  House  in  addition  for  the  State  at  large. 

In  a  House  of  120  members  elected  by  districts  the 
Senate  would  be  composed  of  one-third  that  number,  or  40 
Senators  to  be  elected  in  eight  Senatorial  districts  of  five 
Senators  each,  and  three  or  five  Senators  in  addition  to  be 
elected  by  the  State  at  large.  The  territorial  apportionment 
for  the  districts  in  which  members  of  the  House  are  to  be 
chosen  would  be  determined  by  dividing  the  total  vote  of 
the  State  for  Governor  by  120,  and  I  would  provide  that  in 
both  State  and  city  apportionments  three  representative 
•districts  of  the  lower  House  of  contiguous  territory, 
should  always  make  a  Senatorial  or  Aldermanic  district. 

For  all  State  and  municipal  or  city  governments  this 
plan  secures  the  absolute  equitable  distribution  of  political 
power,  on  a  mathematical  basis,  in  all  apportionments  for 
members  of  representative  bodies,  and  guarantees  to  all 
organized  groups  of  electors,  numbering  not  less  than  one- 
•eiglith  or  one- tenth  and  a  fraction  of  the  total  vote  cast  at 
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any  election,  in  any  State  or  city,  equality  of  political 
power,  by  providing  that  no  elector  in  State  or  city  shall 
vote  for  a  greater  number  of  candidates  than  another 
elector,  but  that  each  elector  shall  have  authority  to 
cumulate  his  vote,  so  as  to  secure  to  any  group  of  electors 
numbering  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  total  vote,  a 
representation  in  all  State  and  city  legislative  assemblies, 
that  shall  correspond  approximately  with  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  at  any  election  for  representatives  in  State 
legislatures,  or  in  the  law-making  branch  of  any  city 
government. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  this  plan,  even  without  the  pro- 
vision for  selecting  all  candidates  by  ballot  as  provided  at 
nominating  elections,  would  be  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
present  manner  of  electing  our  President,  United  States 
Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  and  all  State 
and  city  officials.  By  embodying  in  the  plan  the  provision 
for  making  such  nominations  by  the  people,  the  system 
becomes  impregnable  in  the  hands  of  intelligent*  voters. 
But  the  tremendous  power  which  this  plan  would  secure 
to  all  able  and  honestly  conducted  new^spapers  cannot  at 
present  be  estimated.  That  it  would  give  them  a  power 
they  have  never  had  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  one 
now  connected  with  the  press  who  gives  this  matter 
proper  consideration. 

The  democratic  idea  in  government  demands,  and  the 
plan  which  I  here  submit  recognizes,  that  in  all  States  and 
cities  each  elector  shall  have  secured  to  him  a  secret  ballot, 
and  the  right  to  vote  on  one  ballot  for  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  State  Senators  for  the  State  at  large, 
and  for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  members 
of  the  lower  House  of  the  legislative  assembly  for  the 
State  at  large,  and  in  Senatorial  districts  for  five  Senators 
in  each,  and  in  representative  districts  for  five  members 
each  to  the  lower  House. 

This  secures  an  absolutely  equitable  distribution  of  polit- 
ical power,  and  also  political  equality  to  every  voter  in  the 
State,  as  each  elector  could  only  vote  for  the  same  number 
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of  Senators,  and  for  tlie  same  number  of  representatives 
in  the  lower  House. 

But  if  he  desired  he  could  cumulate  his  vote  and  dis- 
pose of  his  votes  for  Senator  and  his  votes  for  members  of 
the  Legislature  as  he  might  elect,  b}^  deliberately  erasing 
with  pen  or  pencil  the  name  or  names  of  the  persons  nom- 
inated for  Senators  or  representatives,  for  whom  he  did 
not  desire  to  vote,  and  designate  opposite  the  name  or 
names  of  his  favorite  candidates  the  number  of  votes 
which  he  wished  transferred  to  them. 

In  the  appendix  to  my  address  will  be  found  the  form 
for  all  ballots,  National,  State  and  City. 

The  plan  is  so  simple,  and  so  free  from  the  possibility  of 
fraud  or  misinterpretation,  that  I  am  confident  it  will 
recommend  itself  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  all 
thoughtful  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  representative  and 
ballot  reform. 

That  this  plan  when  adopted  will  prove  an  invaluable 
educator  will  not  be  questioned. 

Those  who  recognize  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
government  will  approve  some  such  plan,  while  those  who 
doubt  or  deny  that  the  people  are  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  self-government  will  op- 
pose and  condemn  every  proposed  reform  which  promises 
to  destroy  the  political  machine,  and  break  the  political 
manacles  with  which  intriguers  and  conventions  now 
environ  the  voter  in  all  parties.  National  and  State. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  clothes  with  absolutely  inde- 
pendent political  power  all  electors,  and  that  they  are  thus 
enabled  to  vote  at  everv  election,  free  from  the  arbitrarv 
dictation  of  political  caucuses  and  conventions,  and  of  all 
self-appointed  political  leaders. 

Affirming  the  fundamental  proposition,  upon  which  this 
plan  is  founded,  that  a  great  continental  commonwealth 
can  only  be  permanently  maintained  in  peace  and  unity, 
by  a  government  in  which  the  whole  people  of  all  the 
States,  the  minority  no  less  than  the  majority,  are  person- 
ally represented  in  its  national  legislative  assembly,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  total  number  of  its  qualified  voters,  I  gladl}'' 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  this  Society  has 
given  me,  to  lay  before  it  my  contribution  to  the  sugges- 
tions, which,  in  the  near  future,  must  be  submitted  and 
discussed  by  the  people  before  any  such  change  as  I  con- 
template can  be  made. 

The  Plan  Democratic. 

An  examination  of  this  plan  will  disclose  that  it  is  equit- 
able, comprehensive  and  democratic;  that  it  is  applicable 
alike  in  all  governments,  whether  States,  cities  or  munici- 
palities, in  which  a  democratic  representative  government 
is  possible. 

It  recognizes  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
secures  reponsible  local  self-government.  It  throws  around 
the  ballot  box  every  safeguard  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  voter  and  the  purity  of  elections,  and  arms  each 
voter  with  a  weapon  which,  if  he  but  use  it,  will  on  all 
occasions  give  him  complete  protection  against  secret  or 
open  combinations  of  political  intriguers.  It  makes  im- 
possible the  successful  use  of  the  political  machinery  of 
our  present  caucus  and  convention  system,  or  machinery- 
such  as  has  long  been  in  use  by  Tammany  Hall  in  this 
city,  and  by  like  organizations  of  both  parties  in  other 
cities. 

It  destroys  absolutely  the  power  of  political  bossism, 
and  enables  the  people  to  defeat  all  such  combinations  as 
now  dictate  to  voters  as  imperiously  as  if  they  were  con- 
victs in  a  State  prison,  keeping  lock-step,  while  marching 
to  the  polls,  and  obeying  the  order  of  the  managers  of  the 
political  "  machine."  That  the  present  convention  system 
of  each  party  should  have  so  fl.i-mly  fastened  itself  upon 
the  people  of  this  country,  is  an  amazing  fact  in  our 
history.  Under  this  system,  the  recognized  barroom 
statesmen  in  this  city,  or  indeed  in  any  city,  can,  and 
usually  do,  select  and  have  appointed  to  all  State,  district 
and  city  conventions  a  larger  number  of  delegates  than 
can  be  secured  by  any  editor  of  even  the  ablest  party 
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organ.  As  a  rule,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  binding 
in  advance  such  editors  to  sup})ort  the  nominees,  whoever 
they  may  be,  they  are  put  on  delegations  to  all  important 
conventions;  special  care  being  taken  that  they  shall  be 
sandwiched  between  a  sufficient  number  of  "reliable 
statesmen  "  to  render  them  powerless  against  the 
'*  machine,"  either  in  such  conventions  or  out  of  them. 

It  has  long  been  a  recognized  common  law  rule  in 
politics  that  every  delegate  taking  part  in  any  convention 
is  in  honor  bound  to  defend  the  platform  adopted,  however 
objectionable,  and  support  the  candidates  nominated,  even 
though  their  nominations  were  secured  by  trickery  or 
fraud. 

In  this  way  many  editors  are  yearly  marched  into  con- 
•  ventions  and  practically  manacled,  and  compelled  by  party 
usage,  and  party  necessity,  to  support  the  nominee,  how- 
ever unworthy,  and  defend  the  platform,  however  offen- 
sive, adopted  by  any  convention  in  which  they  may  have 
thus  appeared  as  delegates,  bound  hand  and  foot. 

The  plan  which  I  propose  will  change  all  this,  and  prac- 
tically lodge  the  power  where  it  ought  to  be,  with  the 
people,  represented  by  the  public  press.  By  public  dis- 
cussion secret  intriguers  can  be  defeated  more  certainly 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  all  editors  can  appeal  to  their 
readers  to  second  their  efforts  to  secure  desirable  candi- 
dates at  all  nominating  elections.  If  a  majority  of  the 
voters  in  any  party  unite  with  them  at  such  nominating 
elections,  it  will  be  found  that  almost  invariably  reputable 
and  worthy  men  have  been  selected  as  candidates.  Editors 
of  character  and  ability  will  thus  always  be  able,  under 
this  plan,  to  command  a  favorable  hearing  with  a  hundred 
voters  to  every  ten  that  can  be  induced  to  go  to  a  caucus 
and  vote  for  the  nomination  of  any  candidate  presented 
by  the  most  active  and  successful  among  our  leading 
"practical  statesmen."  Daily  in  all  cities,  morning  or 
evening,  in  the  quiet  of  their  homes,  every  editor  under 
this  plan  can  reach  and  appeal  to  his  readers  and  ask  them 
to  cut  out  the  ticket  printed  in  his  paper,  and  go  to  the 
dolls  and  vote  it,  with  the  statement  that  in  his  opinion  by 
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a  proper  effort,  the  candidate  or  candidates  named  can  be 
nominated.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  power 
which  this  plan  will  secure  to  an  able  and  independent 
press. 

The  usual  results  in  our  present  national  conventions  are 
that  the  delegates  from  the  so-called  "  pivotal  States"  dic- 
tate to  each  party  all  nominations  for  President.  After  a 
sufficient  number  of  ballots  have  been  taken  to  weary  a  ma- 
jority of  the  rank  and  file  in  any  convention,  and  the  weak 
points  of  the  several  contestants  have  been  disclosed,  the 
programmes  of  the  contending  chiefs  are  then  determined 
and  the  ablest  boss  manipulator  of  the  ''machine"  gen- 
erally wins.  As  he  goes  to  the  convention  to  win,  he 
does  not  stand  on  the  order  of  employing  the  means 
necessary  to  that  end. 

The  moment  the  lay  delegates  discover  the  "  situation  " 
they  become  wild  in  their  zeal  to  be  heard,  and  the  most 
unblushing  and  reckless,  frantically  jump  upon  seats  and 
desks  with  yells  that  always  amaze  the  uninitiated,  each 
of  them  demanding  recognition  by  the  Chairman  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  honor  of  leading  off  and  being  the 
first  in  the  mad  scramble  to  have  the  vote  of  his  State 
duly  recorded  for  the  candidate,  who  is  slated  to  win,  or 
to  declare  in  a  ringing  speech  that  his  delegation  has  in- 
structed him  to  announce  that  his  State  has  decided  to 
change  its  vote  from  their  "favorite  son"  to  the  candi- 
date who  is  to  be  successful. 

This  movement,  though  an  old  dodge,  is  often  so  skill- 
fully played  that  it  stampedes  the  delegates  and  gives  suc- 
cess to  the  secretly  prearranged  programme  of  the  ma- 
chine managers. 

The  candidate  of  the  machine  is  thus  oftener  than  other- 
wise nominated  without  the  slightest  regard  to  his  ability 
or  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office, 
and  when  officially  declared  the  nominee,  the  entire  party 
is  forced  to  support  him,  even  though  it  be  conceded  that 
his  nomination  has  been  secured  by  trickery  and  fraud. 

In  the  interval  between  the  hours  when  the  nomination 
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is  made  and  the  final  adjournment  of  the  convention,  other 
important  matters  are  being  transacted.  Papers  are  duly 
prepared  and  signed  by  delegates  for  each  other,  reciting 
the  invaluable  party  se-rvices  of  delegates  from  this  State 
and  that  who  voted  right,  and  especially  the  "claims"  of 
delegates  from  '*  pivotal  States,"  and  before  the  conven- 
tion has  fairly  adjourned,  the  delegates  who  made  the 
nomination  possible  are  "booked  "/or  official  recog)ntion 
uncle?-  the  neiv  administration,  if  the  candidate  should  he 
elected. 

The  political  demoralization  from  this  condition  of 
things  cannot  be  even  approximately  estimated.  The 
adoption  of  my  plan  for  nominating  all  candidates  by  a 
direct  vote  of  all  electors  by  ballot,  will,  beyond  question, 
secure  the  early  abolition  of  all  national  nominating  con- 
ventions, and  eventually  of  all  State,  county  and  city  con- 
ventions, thus  emancipating  the  voters  of  all  parties  from 
the  despotism  of  party  cliques  and  party  conventions. 

In  thus  superseding  the  present  caucus  and  convention 
system,  each  elector  will  be  secured  in  a  right  he  never 
had  before,  the  right  to  vote  directly  for  his  first  choice 
for  any  candidate  from  President  down,  without  the  fear 
of  indirectly  aiding  in  the  election  of  an  objectionable 
candidate,  because  the  first  election  in  every  instance  is 
simply  a  nominating  election. 

I  have  provided  that  at  all  nominating  elections  each 
group  of  electors, or  each  party,  shall  prepare  its  own  ballot, 
and  also  that  each  individual  voter  may  prepare  his  own 
ballot,  either  printed  or  written,  as  he  may  elect  and  as  the 
law  shall  prescribe. 

After  the  nominations  are  made.  Congress  is  specially 
directed  to  provide  bylaw  that  the  "  College  of  Deputies  " 
in  each  State  shall  cause  all  the  official  ballots  to  be  pre- 
pared and  properly  distributed,  substantially  as  in  the 
"  Australian  system,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  several 
of  our  States. 
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Abolish  the  Office  of  Vice  President. 

To  me,  there  is  no  provision  of  our  National  Constitu- 
tion so  objectionable  as  that  which  creates  the  office  of 
Vice-President,  and  in  case  of  the  resignation,  disabihty  or 
death  of  the  President,  clothes  that  functionary  with  the 
Chief  Executive  office.  Objection  was  made  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  of  Vice-President  by  some  of  the  clearest 
thinkers  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
some  of  whom  declared  that  "  the  office  was  unnecessary 
and  dangerous. " 

The  wisdom  of  their  opposition  has  been  confirmed  more 
than  once  in  our  history. 

As  all  know,  the  Vice-President  is  a  supei-fluous  officer, 
and  as  experience  has  shown,  more  ornamental  than  use- 
ful. He  is  simply  a  figure-head,  and  since  the  birth  of  the 
convention  system  not  an  attractive  one  at  that.  But 
as  the  ''heir  apparent  "  he  is  always  a  possibility.  Around 
every  Vice  President  all  factions  and  cranks  in  his  party 
involuntarily  gather.  Whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  all 
disappointed  applicants  for  office,  and  all  conspirators  are 
drawn  towards  him  as  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  That 
our  revolutionary  fathers  should  have  preserved  this 
shadowy  relic  of  monarchy  in  our  Constitution  by  creat- 
ing an  "heir-apparent"  is  one  of  the  unexplained  facts  in 
our  history.  And  then,  our  "  heir-apparent '"  is  unlike  that 
of  any  other  provided  for,  in  any  government  on  earth,  in 
that  he  has  no  ties  of  affection  or  consanguinity  or  grati- 
tude. The  President  is  never  the  father  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent nor  his  benefactor,  but  often  his  personal  and  pol- 
itical rival. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  simply  invites  every 
Vice-President  to  be  a  Richard  III.  or  a  conspirator  ready 
and  waiting  the  promotion,  which  assassins  can  always 
secure  for  him,  by  creating  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident, as  was  done  in  the  "removal"  of  Lincoln  and  Gar- 
field. 

Xight  and   morning,   at  banquets  and  funerals,  every- 
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where  and  on  all  occasions,  the  Constitution  perpetually 
whispers  in  the  ear  of  every  unscrupulous  and  ambitious 
Vice-President,  "that  between  him  and  the  highest  and 
most  honorable  office  on  earth  there  is  but  the  life  of  a 
single  man." 

Instead  of  such  an  officer  as  the  Vice-President,  the 
provision  originally  suggested  in  the  first  draft  made  by 
the  Committee  in  the  Convention  of  1789  ought  to  have 
been  made  part  of  the  Constitution.  That  provision 
simply  provided  that  "The  Senate  shall  choose  its  own 
presiding  and  other  officers." 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  always  a 
member  of  that  body,  and  must  be  selected  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  Speaker  appoints  all  committees  of  the  House, 
and  can,  if  he  so  elects,  vote  on  all  questions  before  the 
House  and  also  take  part  in  debate,  while  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent cannot  appoint  the  Senate  committees,  nor  vote,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  tie,  nor  can  he  participate  in  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  His  very  existence  and  presence 
is  a  menace  and  a  peril  to  any  man  in  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

The  peace  of  our  country  has  been  imperiled  during  our 
history  more  than  once,  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
office  of  Vice-President.  We  would  have  escaped  the 
ordeal  through  which  the  nation  passed  in  1801,  when 
JefTerson  and  Burr  were  candidates,  if  there  had  been  no 
Vice  Presidential  office.  And  here  I  may  appropriately 
quote  from  a  speech  which  1  made  in  Congress  on  this 
subject  in  1868,  when  I  said  "  that  had  there  been  no  such 
office  as  Vice-President,  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
perfidy  of  a  Tyler,  the  betrayal  of  a  Filmore,  and  the  base- 
ness and  infamy  of  a  Johnson." 

After  drawing  a  picture  of  the  conspiracy  which  ulti- 
mated  in  Mr.  Jjincoln's  assassination,  I  said  in  the  same 
speech,  that  "I  present  this  panoramic  view  of  what  is 
now  hisfory  to  illustrate  how  weak  and  indefensible  in  this 
particular  is  the  Presidential  office,  so  that  I  may  appeal  to 
the  nation  to  fortify  it  against  this  danger  by  removing  the 
temptation  now  presented  to  conspirators  and  assassins. 
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and  thus  make  the  Presidential  office  a  citadel  against 
which  they  may  hurl  themselves  in  vain." 

"Adopt  this  plan  and  the  occupant  of  the  Presidential 
office  will  be  effectually  guarded  from  all  political  con- 
spiracies which  thrive  by  assassination.  It  also  precludes 
the  possibility  of  an  interregnum  in  that  office."  {Con- 
gressional Globe,  2d  Session,  40th  Congress,  Part  3,  page 
2714.) 

In  all  national  conventions,  the  average  candidate  for 
Vice-President  is  practically  a  "pawn"  on  the  political 
chessboard  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  "  machine," 
and  is  disposed  of  as  absolutely  as  the  skilled  chess  player 
moves  and  disposes  of  his  "  pawn  "  in  any  sharp  game  of 
chess. 

More  than  once,  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic,  Whig 
and  Republican  parties,  has  the  Vice-Presidential  "  pawn  " 
been  used  by  the  "machine"  managers  to  defeat  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  President,  who  would  have 
been  nominated  but  for  the  intriguers,  who  successfully 
played  the  Vice-Presidential  "pawn,"  to  defeat  the  first 
choice  of  the  party,  and  to  nominate  candidates  who  were 
not  even  the  second  or  third  choice  of  the  party  for  President. 

From  the  first  National  Convention  to  the  last,  not  one 
of  all  the  men  nominated  by  either  party  for  Vice-President, 
could  have  been  nominated  for  President  by  the  convention 
which  nominated  him  for  Vice-President.  Yet  the  Con- 
stitution makes  everj^  Vice-President  the  "heir-apparent." 

Had  the  plan  which  I  propose  for  filling  a  vacancy  in 
the  Presidential  office  been  part  of  our  National  Constitu- 
tion, when  either  one  or  all  of  our  four  Presidents  passed 
away,  and  thus  made  that  office  vacant,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  not  one  of  the  men  who  was  then  Vice- 
President  could  have  been  selected  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  that  President. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  look  in  upon  such  a  gathering  of  the 
national  "  College  of  Deputies,"  as  it  would  appear,  on  the 
plan  proposed,  when  in  session  at  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  President  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  any  President. 
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And  first,  look  at  the  members  of  such  an  assembly  indi- 
vidually. That  such  a  body  of  men  would  be  made  up  of 
the  fairest  and  most  trustworthy  citizens  of  each  State, 
is  assured  by  the  requirement  which  prescribes  that  the 
youngest  member  shall  not  be  less  than  BO  N^ears  of  age, 
and  that  he  shall  have  been  seven  years  a  resident  of  the 
State  from  which  he  is  chosen,  and  that  he  shall  be  nomi- 
nated and  elected  by  the  duly  qualified  electors  of  each 
State.  Selected  in  conformity  with  this  plan,  no  better 
guarantee  could  be  given  as  to  their  character  and  fidelit}'. 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1891  for  Representatives  in 
Congress,  there  would  be  444  members  of  such  a  College 
of  Deputies  when  convened  in  session  at  Washington,  rep- 
resenting the  majority  and  minority  of  the  whole  people 
in  each  State,  as  equitably  as  can  be  secured  with  the 
present  distribution  of  political  power  in  our  large  and 
small  States. 

No  intelligent  man  familiar  with  our  history  can  for  a 
moment  believe  that  such  a  body  of  men,  when  called  upon 
to  rise  each  in  his  place  and  vote  viva  voce  for  a  citizen 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  any  deceased  President, 
that  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly  or  crime  of 
selecting  John  Tyler  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  General  Harrison,  or  Millard  Fillmore  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  nor  would 
it  have  been  possible  for  such  a  body  to  have  filled  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the 
selection  of  Andrew  Johnson,  or  Chester  A.  Arthur  to  fill 
that  of  General  Garfield.  If  it  be  true  that  such  a  body 
of  men  would  not  have  selected  any  one  of  the  four  Vice- 
Presidents,  who  as  the  "heir-apparent"  became  Presi- 
dent on  the  death  of  his  chief,  and  if,  as  I  believe,  not 
one  of  the  men  named  could  by  any  combination  have 
been  nominated  for  President  by  the  convention  which 
nominated  him  for  Vice-President,  have  I  not  presented 
considerations  which  will  justify  the  people  of  this  country 
in  demanding  the  early  abolition  of  the  office  of  A^ice- 
President  ? 
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The  Decentralization  of  Political  Power. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  proposed  amendment  all  con- 
flict of  authority  between  the  National  and  State  govern- 
ments will  cease,  because  the  powers  and  duties  of  each 
will  have  been  definitely  and  clearl}^  defined,  so  that  all 
States  now  in  the  Union,  and  all  States  which  in  the  future 
may  be  admitted,  can  have  no  cause  for  controversy. 

Each  State  and  all  municipal  governments  within  any 
State  will  be  fully  protected  in  its  dignity  and  freedom 
from  intervention  on  the  pait  of  the  officials  of  the  National 
Government,  and  may  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs  in 
its  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  Congress  could 
not  clothe  the  President  nor  any  official  of  the  National 
Government  [as  it  may  now  do]  with  authority  to  inter- 
fere in  any  national  election  in  any  State,  nor  would  it 
then  be  possible  for  Congress  to  enact  such  a  law,  as  the 
so  called  "  Force  Bill." 

In  all  elections  for  President  and  Senators  and  Eepre- 
sentatives  in  Congress,  the  people  of  each  State  have,  by 
this  plan,  direct  and  absolute  control  by  personal  vote  free 
from  the  intervention  of  the  political  machinery  of  State 
governments. 

Nor  does  this  plan  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  elec- 
toral or  administrative  machinery  of  State  governments, 
or  municipal  governments  in  States;  nor  does  it  abridge 
the  liberty  or  the  privileges  of  the  citizen  of  any  State;  on 
the  contrary,  it  enlarges  his  liberty  and  secures  to  liim 
rights  of  which  he  never  before  was  possessed  except  in 
name.  It  preserves  the  rights  of  the  States  and  secures 
inviolaljle  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

As  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  deal  directly  with  the 
citizens  of  the  several  States  without  serious  conflict  from 
the  State  Courts,  so  this  amendment,  and  all  laws  which 
the  Congress  may  enact  by  its  authority,  deal  directly 
with  the  people  and  charge  the  citizens  residing  in  the- 
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several  States  with  the  selection  by  ballot  of  their  own 
officials  to  conduct  all  National  elections  in  their  respect- 
ive States. 

Under  this  plan  you  cannot  lodge  in  the  liands  of  any 
administration  at  Washington  the  control  of  the  National 
electoral  machinery  in  the  States.  To  the  College  of 
Deputies  in  each  State,  and  to  no  other  officials,  is  given  the 
authority  to  secure  an  honest  registration  of  the  electors 
in  each  State,  and  a  free  and  fair  election  of  President  and 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  Instead  of  an 
increase  of  centralized  power  at  Washington,  to  which  I 
am  opposed,  this  plan  secures  a  marked  decentralization 
of  power,  by  placing  it  permanently  and  exclusively  in 
the  care  and  keeping  of  the  citizens  of  each  State, 

In  all  elections  for  President  and  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  entire  machinery  for  conduct- 
ing such  elections  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  officials  nomi- 
nated and  elected  by  ballot  directly  by  the  qualified  voters 
in  each  State,  and  these  officials  thus  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States  can  no  more  be  induced  to 
commit  fraud  or  crime  or  be  dictated  to  or  controlled  by 
officials  at  Washington  than  a  Judge,  or  a  duly  impaneled 
jury  in  an}^  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  any  State,  nor  can  they  be  tampered  with  and  corrupted 
by  any  administration  at  Washington. 

Whatever  power  may  originally  have  been  "  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people  "  in  our  present  Constitution 
is  by  this  plan  secured  to  the  people  direct,  without  inter- 
ference on  the  part  either  of  the  National  or  State  govern- 
ments. 

Instead  of  conferring  additional  power  on  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  touching  National  elections,  this 
jolan  materialUj  decreases  the  poiver  conferred  on  Congress 
by  our  present  Constitution,  and  provides  that  all  power 
and  authority  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  elections  in  the 
several  States  for  President  and  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  shall  be  confided  to  the  people  direct, 
and  in  such  manner  that  neither  the  officials  of  the 
National  goverment  nor  of  a  State  government  can  in  any 
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way  interfere  with  the  authority  or  the  duties  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Deputies  chosen  by  the  people,  in  each  State. 

It  takes  from  a  State  no  power  properly  belonging  to 
it,  but  it  takes  from  the  State  legislatures  the  power  to 
elect  United  States  Senators  as  now,  and  demolishes  the 
power  of  the  machine  boss  and  the  cross-roads  statesman 
in  every  legislature,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
wield  the  power  he  now  uses  to  compel  the  members  of 
all  State  legislatures  to  go  into  caucuses  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  United  States  Senators,  where  with  one-third  or 
less  of  the  members  of  any  State  legislature  he  dictates 
who  shall  be  the  Senator  from  such  State,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  also  deprives 
the  legislature  of  the  power  of  disfranchising  the  people, 
and  sometimes  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  State,  of  their 
proportionate  representation  in  Congress  by  unjust  and 
indefensible  acts  of  gerrymandering  the  State  into  Con- 
gressional districts. 

The  power  thus  taken  from  Congress  and  from  State 
legislatures  is  conferred  directly  on  the  people  of  each  State 
in  connection  with  all  National  elections,  and  secures  a 
perfect  decentralization  of  j^oiver,  and  does  not  permit 
either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  as  under 
our  present  Constitution,  to  be  the  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members;  under  which  rule,  either  House 
of  Congress  can  always  find  a  partisan  pretext  for  turning 
a  member  out  who  has  been  elected,  and  seat  a  member 
who  has  not  been  elected,  as  has  often  been  done,  and  will 
be  done  so  long  as  the  present  authority  is  vested  in 
each  House. 

This  constitutional  amendment  prescribes  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Sencdors  and  members  of  the  House,  and  confers 
on  the  people  at  the  ballot-box  the  right  to  determine  who 
the  Senators  and  members  from  their  State  shall  be,  and 
from  this  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  either  House 
of  Congress.  All  contests  must  be  heard  and  determined 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  and 
district  in  which  any  contest  may  arise. 

This  plan  secures  full  and  free  scope  for  the  deliberate 
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expression  of  the  national  will,  not  only  in  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  the  President,  but  in  the  selection  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  and  members  of 
the  College  of  Deputies. 

In  States  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative  in 
Congress,  each  group  of  electors,  if  their  number  be  equal 
to  one-third,  or  more  or  less  as  the  case  may  be,  can  by 
cumulating  their  vote  always  have  a  voice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  and  thus  be  able  to  check  and 
often  to  defeat  schemes  which  are  pernicious  or  undesir- 
able. By  securing  to  the  people  of  every  State  propor- 
tional representation,  the  convictions  and  conscience  of  the 
majority  and  minority  in  each  State,  and  in  the  Nation, 
will  always  be  represented  in  each  State  and  at  Washing- 
ton, so  that  ill  considered  or  partisan  movements,  and 
sometimes  the  temporary  madness  of  public  opinion,  may 
by  prudent  criticism  and  practical  discussion  be  modified 
■or  rejected. 

The  "pivotal  States,"  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  large 
•States  like  New  York,  whose  vote  more  than  once  has  de- 
cided the  election  of  a  President,  is  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupting and  dangerous  powers  in  our  system.  The  incen- 
tive to  illegal  voting  and  ballot-box  stuffing,  and  to  the 
importation  of  voters  from  adjoining  States  into  such  States 
as  New  York,  is  but  one  of  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
the  election  of  thirty-six  Presidential  electors  on  one  ballot 
for  the  State  at  large. 

Under  the  present  electoral  machinery,  a  minority  of 
the  popular  vote  and  a  minority  of  the  electoral  vote 
secured  the  President  at  the  time  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1825.  No 
plan  of  national  government  is  defensible  which  makes  it 
possible  for  a  minority  of  the  voters  at  the  polls  and  a 
minority  of  the  Electoral  College  to  succeed  in  electing  the 
President,  as  was  done  in  1825  when  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen. 

When  some  such  amendment  as  I  here  propose  shall 
have  been  adopted,  no  third  or  fourth  rate  man  will  there- 
after be  nominated  for  President.     Certainly  no  man  un- 
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known  to  the  people,  nor  any  man  whose  pohtical 
opinions  were  objectionable  could  possibly  be  nominated, 
after  each  elector  is  authorized  to  vote  direct  by  ballot  for 
his  first  choice.  In  order  to  get  votes  enough  at  any 
nominating  election,  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  the  four 
highest  candidates,  he  must  of  necessity  be  a  man  of 
national  reputation,  with  a  character  for  poHtical  integrity 
and  executive  ability. 

The  average  elector  has  a  proper  estimate  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  which  belongs  to  the  Presidential  office, 
and  the  voters  of  all  parties,  when  naming  their  first 
choice  for  President,  would  naturally  turn  to  their  ablest 
representative  men.  In  no  event  could  a  mere  faction  or 
a  minority  in  any  party,  by  the  use  of  the  "machine" 
form  combinations  and  defeat  as  they  have  done,  and  can 
now  do,  the  nomination  of  any  man  who  was  the  choice 
of  the  majority.  Schemers  and  intriguers  would  be  pow- 
erless without  the  "convention  machine,"  and  could  not 
by  secret  combinations  hold  the  "balance  of  power"  in 
in  any  large  States  like  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  dictate 
the  nomination  of  their  candidate  on  pain  of  defeating  the 
party.  Under  my  plan,  the  voice  of  all  electors  in  each 
party  would  be  heard,  and  desperate  efforts  could  not  be 
successfully  made,  such  as  we  have  more  than  once  wit- 
nessed in  New  York,  to  obtain,  no  matter  by  what  means, 
a  bare  plurality  of  the  vote  in  the  State,  so  as  to  secure 
the  entire  electoral  vote  of  the  State  and  thus  elect  the 
President. 

Objections  to  the  Election  of  a  President  by  a  Col- 
lege OF  Electors  and  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives UNDER  OUR  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION. 

Section  One  of  Article  Two  of  our  Constitution  prescribes 
the  manner  in  which  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  be  appointed  by  the  several  States,  as  follows: 

"  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to 
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the   whole    number  of   Senators   and    Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Constitution  thus  confers  on 
the  Legislature  of  each  State,  without  qualification  and 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  absolute  authority  to  ap- 
point in  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  any  Legislature  may 
direct,  the  number  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  under  any  appor- 
tionment. The  words,  "in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,"  are  as  clear  and  distinct  as  the  English 
language  can  make  them.  It  must  therefore  be  conceded 
that  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  even 
though  they  represent  a  minoritij  of  the  total  vote  of  the 
State,  may  appoint  all  the  electors,  or  they  may  confer 
the  power  of  appointment  on  any  one  or  more  persons  (as 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  did  at  one  time  confer 
the  power  to  appoint  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  for  that  State  on  its  Governor),  or  they  may 
direct  that  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Pi-esident  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  State,  either  in  Congres- 
sional district  or  by  the  State  at  large,  or  in  any  subdivision 
of  the  State,  as  they  may  elect,  and  from  such  determina- 
tion of  the  Legislature  there  can  be  no  escape. 

The  enactment  by  the  last  Legislature  of  Michigan  of  a 
law  changing  the  manner  of  appointing'  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President  for  that  State  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  and  a  warning. 

It  is  well  knovvn  that  Michigan  is  a  State  in  which  one 
party,  when  united,  is  uniformly  in  a  majority.  Factional 
divisions  and  incompetent  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  enabled  the  minority  last  year  to  seize  control  of 
the  State  Government,  including  the  Legislature.  Where- 
upon the  Legislature  proceeded  (as  under  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  above  quoted  they  had  the  legal  authority 
to  do)  to  repeal  the  law,  which  from  the  organization  of 
the  State  had  provided  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  in 
the  State  should  select,  on  one  ballot  for  the  State  at  large, 
all  the  electors  of  Pi-esident  and  Vice-President;  and 
enacted  a  law  which  directs  that   said   electors  shall   be 
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chosen  in  districts;  districts  which  said  Legislature  deliber- 
ately gerrymandered,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  minority  of  the 
voters  in  the  State  a  majority  of  the  fourteen  Presidential 
electors  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  in  the  Electoral 
College  of  1892. 

If  the  Legislatures  of  other  States, in  which  the  minority 
of  the  voters  of  either  party  may  have  secured  by  any 
combination  a  majority  of  its  Legislature,  should  follow 
the  example  of  Michigan  (which  is  not  improbable),  and 
repeal  the  law  which  now  authorizes  the  people  to  choose 
Presidential  electors  in  such  States,  and  assume  to  appoint 
all  the  electors  to  which  their  State  is  entitled,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  such  action  would  disclose  one  of  the 
weakest  and  most  dangerous  defects  of  our  present  system 
for  the  choice  of  a  President. 

The  accidental  control  of  the  Legislature  by  a  minority 
of  the  voters  of  any  party  of  one  or  more  "pivotal 
States  "  would  thus  enable  the  minority  to  determine  the 
choice  of  a  President  next  year.  And  it  is  among  the  pos- 
sibilities that  the  act  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  in  divid- 
ing the  electoral  vote  of  that  State,  may  defeat  the  will  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Michigan  and  of  the 
Nation  in  their  choice  of  a  President  in  1892.  The  new 
apportionment  increases  the  vote  in  the  Electoral  College 
to  444;  of  which  number  223  are  a  majority.  If  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  1892  should  carry  all  the  States 
which  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884,  he  would  have  225 
electoral  votes  and  be  elected.  If  he  should  lose  West 
Virginia,  and  secure  six  or  eight  votes  from  Michigan,  be- 
cause of  the  appointment  of  the  electors  in  that  State  by 
districts,  he  would  still  be  elected. 

It  will  be  granted  without  argument,  that  if  a  minority 
party  in  any  State  which,  by  accident  or  because  of  the 
indifference  of  the  majority,  has  secured  control  of  its 
Legislature,  may  in  its  partisan  zeal  repeal  the  law^  pro- 
viding for  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors  by  the  people 
of  such  State,  and  by  any  device  secure  to  its  party  the 
appointment  of  the  entire  number  of  Presidential  electors 
to  which  the  State  is  by  law  entitled,  or  a  ynajority  of  them, 
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that  our  Constitution  cannot  be  too  speedily  amended  in 
this  particular. 

Should  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  Michigan,  or  in  any 
State,  attempt  to  appoint  (as  has  been  suggested)  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  for  1892,  under  the  law- 
long  in  use,  but  which  may  have  been  repealed  by  any 
State  Legislature,  such  action  would  probably  ultimate  in 
two  or  more  sets  of  electoral  certificates  being  sent  from 
such  States  to  Washington,  and  result  in  a  contest  in 
Congress  such  as  we  had  in  1876-7T  ;  and  might  end  in 
the  selection  of  the  President  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  our  electoral  system  is 
that  which  permits  each  member  of  a  College  of  Electors 
to  vote  a  secret  ballot  for  any  person  he  may  wish  for 
President;  and  then,  the  officers  of  any  pivotal  State  may 
corruptly  certify  to  the  election  of  Presidential  electors 
who  have  not  been  elected  by  the  people  of  such  State; 
and  Congress  may  refuse  to  go  back  of  the  returns  from 
any  State,  so  certified  by  its  corrupt  or  partisan  officials. 

That  we  have  reached  a  point  in  our  history  when  the 
nation  must  give  serious  consideration  to  the  impending 
danger  which  thus  confronts  us  will  not  be  questioned. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  might  refuse  to 
submit  to  such  injustice  and  w^rong. 

Another  Electoral  Commission  might  inaugurate  a 
partisan  conflict  that  would  end  in  revolution. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, herewith  submitted,  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  all 
such  dangerous  possibilities,  V/hen  there  are  no  longer 
"pivotal  States,"  there  will  be  no  such  desperate  efforts 
as  we  now  witness  at  each  Presidential  election  to  carry 
such  States  by  improper  and  dangerous  methods. 

A  whole  people  cannot  be  corrupted,  and  manifestly  it 
would  be  impossible,  when  the  nation  voted  as  a  unit,  to 
secure  a  majority  of  the  total  vote  by  trickery  and  fraud. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  if  an  election  of  a  President 
should  devolve  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  composed 
of  356  members,  as  it  is  under  the  present  apportioitment, 
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fifty-five  (55)  members  from  twenty-three  States  can,  by 
uniting,  elect  the  President.  It  will  be  seen  that  under 
our  present  Constitution  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  representing  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  the  nation,  can  elect  the  President. 

The  following  twenty-three  States  would  make  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-four  States: 


No.  OF 

Votes. 

J 

No.  OF 

Votes. 

1.  Delaware 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

Washington 

Connecticut 

Maine 

2 

2.  Idaho 

4 

3.  Montana 

4 

4.  Nevada     .    .        

West  Virginia 

Arkansas 

4 

5'.  North  Dakota 

6 

6.  Wyoming , . 

Louisiana       ....        ... 

6 

7.  Florida 

Maryland 

6 

8.  Colorado 

Nebrasli.a   

6 

9.  New  Hampshire 

10.   Oreg^on 

South  Carolina 

Mississinni 

7 
7 

11.  Rhode  Island 

Total  Vote. 

12.  South  Dakota 

13.  Vermont 

72 

Of  these  seventy -tivo  votes,  fifty -five  may  cast  the  vote  of 
the  above-named  twenty-three  States  (each  State  having 
one  vote),  and  thus  fifty  five  members,  in  a  House  of  356, 
can  elect  the  President. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
vise a  more  anti-democratic  provision  than  that  which  our 
present  Constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  slave  barons  forced  this  anti-democratic  provision 
in  the  Constitution,  and  political  progress  was  thus  re- 
tarded a  century. 

That  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  can,  by  uniting,  select  as  President  the 
person  having  the  smallest  popular  vote  and  the  smallest 
number  of  electoral  votes  of  the  three  candidates  returned 
to  the  House,  is  a  fact  which  forms  one  of  the  political 
anomalies  in  our  history. 

Why  a  practical  people,  such  as  ours,  should  for  a  hun- 
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dred  years  have  submitted  to  a  system  so  anti-democratic 
and  repugnant  to  all  fair-minded,  intelligent  men,  is  some- 
thing I  am  unable  to  explain. 

When  an  election  for  President  devolves  on  that  body, 
one-third,  and  sometimes  one-half  of  its  members  who  vote 
to  make  the  President,  are  men  who  have  not  been  elected 
to  the  new  Congress. 

As  their  terms  expire  on  the  4th  of  March  immediately 
after  such  an  election  for  President,  a  majority  of  such  re- 
tiring members  are  usually  in  condition  and  ready  to  ac- 
cept appointments  from  the  man  whom  they  have  just 
voted  to  make  President. 

Large  and  Small  States. 

During  my  early  reading  of  the  Constitution,  I  often 
regretted  that  a  clause  had  not  been  added  to  Article  V., 
providing  that  at  some  time  after  its  adoption,  say  in  fifty 
•or  even  in  a  hundred  years,  Senators  of  the  United  States 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  as  Repre- 
sentatives are  allotted  to  each,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each. 

You  will  remember  that  Section  3  of  Article  I.  provides 
that  each  State  shall  have  two  Senators,  and  that  Arti- 
cle V.  contains  this  extraordinary'provision:  "And  no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate."  These  tvvo  provisions  and  the 
clause  in  Article  II.,  which  provides  that  "each  State  shall 
have  one  vote"  when  the  choice  of  a  President  devolves 
on  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  quite  as  objectionable 
to,  me  now  as  when  I  first  began  to  study  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  they  are  a  positive  denial  of  the 
representative  principle  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
democratic  idea  in  government. 

I  would  not  vote  to-day  for  the  admission  of  a  new  State 
out  of  any  State,  or  for  the  admission  of  a  Territory  as  a 
State,  unless  I  could  be  satisfied  that  its  population  would, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  entitle  it  to  not  less  than  four  (4) 
Representatives  in  Congress,  under  any  apportionment 
which  would  result  by  dividing  the  population  of  the  na- 
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tion  by  356,  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  fixed  by 
law  under  the  present  census. 

So  long  as  any  State,  without  regard  to  population,  is 
clothed  with  the  political  power  of  hvo  Senators,  a  State 
with  less  than  four  members  is  simply  a  "rotten  borough." 

Until  the  Senate  is  remodeled,  and  Senators  of  the  United 
States  are  apportioned  among  the  several  States  on  the 
basis  of  population,  or,  better  yet,  on  the  basis  of  the  votes 
cast  at  each  election  for  President,  the  admission  of  rotten 
borough  States  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all  who  believe  in  a 
democratic  government  and  an  equitable  representation  of 
all  the  people  in  the  National  Congress. 

I  regret  to  say  that  within  a  year  we  have  witnessed  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  six  new  States  being  dragged  into 
the  Union,  with  unexampled  haste,  whose  combined  popu- 
lation is  not  more  than  enough  to  make  one  common- 
wealth, and  three  of  them  will  probably  never  have  a  popu- 
lation sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  more  than  one  Represen- 
tative in  Congress.  A.ud  this  was  done  with  the  example 
of  Nevada  before  us  as  a  warning. 

Every  student  of  political  science  must  look  with 
amazement  on  the  reckless  distribution  of  political  power 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  recent  admission  of  these 
six  new  States. 

Nevada  contains  to-day  a  territorial  area  of  109,740 
square  miles,  and  is  larger  by  seventy-four  square  miles  in 
territorial  area  than  all  the  six  New  England  States 
with  New  York  added. 

When  this  barren  waste  of  sand  and  desert  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  in  1864,  the  claim  was  made  by  its  em- 
bryo statesmen  that  it  then  contained  a  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more,  and  that  with  its  fabulous  and 
inexhaustible  mineral  and  pastoral  wealth  and  its  lai-ge 
territorial  area,  nothing  could  prevent  it  becoming  the 
"Empire  State  "  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  east  of 
California. 

Whatever  ma)^  have  been  its  population  in  1864,  its  pop- 
ulation after  twenty-seven  years  of  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment promised  by  its  romancing  officials   is  now  re- 
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ported  by  the  census  just  taken  at  the  astonishing  number 
40,019.  In  round  numbers  call  the  population  of  this 
marvelous  "  Empire  State"  40,000,  and  that  of  New  York 
six  millions,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
each  voter  on  this  109,740  square  miles  of  sand  and  sage 
brush  has  more  than  four  times  the  political  power  of  a 
voter  in  New  York,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  power  of  a  voter  in  New 
York  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  Senators 
from  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Illinois  voted  not  only  to  perpetuate  this  inequality  of 
political  power,  but  to  increase  it,  by  making  precedents 
for  future  Congresses  to  follow. 

Instead  of  creating  "  rotten  borough  "  States,  the  states- 
men or  party  which  shall  devise  a  popular  movement  for 
merging  two  or  more  such  undesirable  States  into  one 
State,  so  that  such  reorganized  State  shall  contain  a  popu- 
lation sufficient  for  a  respectable  commonwealth,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

There  are  now  seventeen  States  in  the  Union  whose 
combined  population  is  less  thmi  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

These  seventeen  States,  as  all  know,  have  thMyfour 
Senators  to  represent  them  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  New  York  but  ttvo. 

In  case  the  election  of  a  President  devolves  on  the  House 
of  Representatives,  these  seventeen  States  have  each  one 
vote,  while  New  York  has  but  one  vote,  provided  her 
Representatives  in  the  House  are  not  equally  divided,  in 
which  event  her  vote  is  lost. 

I  voted  against  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  during 
the  war,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  unwilling  to  increase 
the  political  power  of  any  State,  in  the  Senate,  b}^  consent- 
ing to  divide  States  of  the  third  or  fourth  class  into  two  or 
more  States. 

Before  her  dismemberment,  old  Virginia  had  less  than 
half  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  population 
of  West  Virginia  when  admitted  was  but  one  seventh  that 
of   Ohio.     I  voted  against   it,  for    the  additional   reason 
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that,  as  I  interpreted  Section  3  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, its  dismemberment  was  a  clear  violation  of  that 
instrument  in  both  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 

And  then  I  had  a  sentiment  which  impelled  me  to  vote 
against  the  dismemberment  of  the  old  State.  However 
unsparingly  I  may  have  condemned,  as  I  did,  her  inde- 
fensible acts  of  secession  and  war  on  the  Union,  I  could 
not  forget  that  she  was  the  mother  of  States  and  states- 
men. I  could  not  forget  the  heroic  deeds  and  great  acts 
of  her  Revolutionary  history,  and  especially  that  one 
which,  as  time  rolls  on,  rises  higher  and  higher  in  moral 
grandeur — I  mean  her  cession  to  the  nation  of  all  that  ter- 
ritory which  to  day  comprises  the  five  great  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  And  then,  I 
remembered  with  gratitude  the  fact  that  she  enriched  that 
priceless  gift,  by  uniting  with  her  sister  States  in  passing 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited  slavery  and  in- 
volutary  servitude  forever  in  all  that  vast  territory.  I 
thought  then,  and  think  now,  that  that  one  sublime  act 
ought  to  have  saved  the  old  commonwealth  of  common- 
wealths from  the  humiliation  of  such  a  spoliation  and  dis- 
memberment. But  this  was  one  of  the  mad  and  unstates- 
manlike  acts  of  the  war,  and  grievously  has  the  party 
which  did  it  expiated  it. 


The  Nomination  op  Candidates. 

At  all  nominating  elections  for  President,  or  for  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  for  members  of 
the  College  of  Deputies,  the  voters  in  each  State  are  secured 
in  the  right  to  vote  direct  by  ballot  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  each  of  the  officers  to  be  elected,  and 
from  the /o?^r  highest  on  the  list  for  each  office,  voted  for 
at  such  election,  each  party  or  group  of  electors  must 
select  its  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  final  election 
in  November. 

In  voting  for  the  nomination  of  a  President,  or  for 
United  States  Senator  or  for  a  Representative  in  Congress 
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for  States  entitled  to  but  one  member,  each  elector  can 
give  but  one  vote  for  each  candidate.  Only  when  there 
are  two  or  more  candidates  to  be  nominated  for  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  and  three  or  more  members  of  the 
College  of  Deputies  for  a  State,  can  an  elector  cumulate 
his  vote  at  any  nominating  election. 

All  electors  and  each  organized  party  or  group  of  elec- 
tors, must,  under  this  plan,  prepare  their  own  ballots  and 
vote  directly,  as  provided  by  law,  to  nominate  their  first 
choice.  That  they  can  do  this,  free  from  the  dictation  of 
party  conventions,  party  bosses,  or  "  managing  statesmen  '^ 
will  be  clear  enough  to  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

There  are  certain  to  be  four  candidates  on  the  list  voted 
for,  at  each  nominating  election,  who  will  have  received  a 
sufficient  number  of  votes  to  be  included  with  the  four  to 
be  nominated;  that  is,  there  will  always  be  four  candi- 
dates with  a  plurality  over  their  competitors,  unless  there 
be  two  or  more  candidates  who  may  have  received  an 
equal  number  of  votes  at  any  nominating  election  (which 
will  seldom  happen).  In  case  a  tie  vote  should  occur  in 
any  State  or  district,  the  College  of  Deputies  for  the  State 
will  be  required  by  law  to  determine  by  lot,  or  otherwise, 
which  of  the  candidates  having  an  equal  number  of  votes 
shall  have  his  name  printed  on  the  official  ballot  and  be 
eligible  to  be  voted  for  at  the  regular  election  in  Novem- 
ber. 

In  Ohio,  by  the  apportionment  provided  for  under  the 
new  census,  there  would  be  one  candidate  for  Congress 
to  be  nominated  for  the  State  at  large.  In  order  that 
there  shall  be,  not  less  than  four  candidates  for  each  office 
to  represent  not  less  than  four  parties,  or  four  groups 
of  electors,  it  is  provided  that  from  the  four  names 
highest  on  the  list  voted  for  at  each  nominating  election 
in  August,  the  electors  of  each  party,  shall  select  their 
candidates  for  the  regular  election  in  November.  By 
providing  that  the  number  of  candidates  from  which 
the  electors  may  select  shall  be  four  for  each  office  to 
be  filled  at  any  regular  election,  each  of  the  great 
parties  will  uniformly  and   without   question  name  its 
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favorite  candidates,  and  smaller  groups  of  electors  or  new 
parties  can  by  this  plan  always  secure  their  own  candi- 
dates, provided  they  poll  a  sufficient  number  of  votes,  by 
cumulating  them,  to  place  their  candidate  among  the  foiir 
highest  on  the  list  voted  for  at  any  nominating  election. 

Each  of  the  old  parties  would,  after  conference  and 
public  discussion  through  its  party  papers,  be  certain  to 
concentrate  its  vote,  so  as  to  pat  its  own  candidates  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  at  all  nominating  elections. 

The  Prohibitionist,  the  National  Alliance,  and  other  party 
organizations,  would,  as  a  rule,  be  able  to  unite  and  cumu- 
late their  vote  so  as  to  secure  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  four 
candidates.  If,  however,  they  failed  to  do  this  in  any 
State  or  district,  then  and  in  that  event  they  can  select 
from  the  list  of  the  four  highest  whicli  may  have  been 
voted  for,  at  each  nominating  election,  and  from  no  others, 
one  or  more  of  such  candidates  as  they  may  prefer.  In 
this  way  each  minority  party,  or  group  of  electors,  could 
make  up  a  ticket,  as  any  party  would  be  compelled  to  do, 
in  order  that  the  "College  of  Deputies  "for  each  State 
might  prepare  and  have  printed  and  distributed  the  of- 
ficial ballots  containing  the  names  of  all  candidates  duly 
nominated  as  prescribed  by  law,  as  only  official  ballots 
would  be  received  at  any  regular  election  in  November. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  there  would  be  one  candidate  for 
Congress  to  be  elected  for  the  State  at  large,  and  four  can- 
didates from  which  to  select.  Each  of  the  great  parties 
would  be  compelled  to  make  up  its  ticket  from  one  of  the 
four  highest  candidates  on  the  list  voted  for,  in  the,  State 
at  large,  at  any  nominating  election  in  August.  And  any 
group  of  electors,  whether  Prohibitionists  or  National  Alli- 
ance, or  any  party  with  a  public  organization,  could  make 
up  a  ticket  from  the  list  nominated,*  and  require  the  '*  Col- 
lege of  Deputies  "  in  each  State  to  print  the  name  or  names 
of  the  candidates  designated  by  such  party,  or  group  of  elec- 
tors, on  an  official  ballot  to  be  voted  for  by  them;  and,  be- 
sides, each  individual  elector  would  be  authorized  to  erase 
any  name  on  his  official  ballot,  and  use  a  ''  paster  "  or  ivrite 
the  name  of  any  one  of  the  duly  nominated  candidates  in 
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the  place  of  the  name  of  any  candidate  whose  name  he 
might  decide  to  erase. 

In  Congressional  districts  of  five,  there  would  be  four 
candidates  nominated  for  each  member  of  Congress  to  be 
elected,  or  twenty  candidates  for  each  district  of  five 
members. 

The  old  parties  would  of  course  always  have  their  own 
candidates,  that  is  five  candidates  each,  or  one-half  the 
number  of  the  twenty  highest  on  the  list.  The  next  high- 
est on  the  list  would  probably  represent  the  National  Al- 
liance and  the  Prohibitionists,  and  perhaps  in  some  States 
other  groups  of  electors.  They  could  select  their  ticket 
from  the  ten  that  did  not  represent  the  two  dominant 
parties,  or  if  they  were  a  group  of  "high-kickers  "  or  fight- 
ing independents,  they  could  select  one  from  each  of  the 
candidates  nominated,  and  thus  have  one  or  more  candi- 
dates from  each  party,  as  they  might  elect. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan,  while  preserving  intact  the 
two  old  parties,  provides  for  securing  to  the  minority,  or  to 
any  new  party,  or  to  individual  citizens  all  the  rights  that 
legitimately  belong  to  an  independent  voter  in  a  demo- 
cratic republic. 

In  all  States  and  in  all  cities  this  plan  can  be  applied 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  with  such  unquestioned 
fairness  to  the  majority  and  to  the  minority  that  one  is 
often  amazed  that  it  has  not  long  ago  been  adopted,  and 
made  part  of  bur  National  Constitution,  and  also  been  en- 
grafted in  our  State  Constitutions  and  put  in  force  in  the 
administration  of  all  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  in 
every  State. 

Disunion  Impossible  with  such  a  Constitution. 

As  the  fatal  dogma  of  secession  was  buried  in  a  common 
grave  with  the  great  rebellion,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  National  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  con- 
form to  the  new  and  broader  conditions  of  our  national 
life. 

If  this  proposed  amendment,  which  cannot  be  misinter- 
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preted  nor  misunderstood,  had  formed  part  of  our  National 
Constitution  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  that  colossal 
and  indefensible  crime  would  have  been  impossible. 

Make  this  plain  democratic  provision  part  of  our 
National  Constitution,  and  we  shall  thus  take  security  of 
the  future  that  no  such  rebellion  can  happen  again. 

Adopt  this  amendment  and  a  crisis,  such  as  that  which 
happily  ended  in  the  expedient  of  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion of  1877,  will  never  confront  us  thereafter. 

Adopt  it,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  will  never 
again  be  the  theatre  of  intrigue  for  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 

Adopt  it,  and  the  menace  of  a  solid  South  and  of  pivotal 
States  in  the  North  will  never  more  be  known  in  our 
history. 

And  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  each  State  will 
have  the  right,  which  ought  to  be  secured  to  them  in  a 
democratic  republic,  of  nominating  and  electing  their 
President  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  duly  qualified  electors  by 
ballot  without  the  intervention  of  national  nominating 
conventions,  State  Legislatures,  a  College  of  Electors  or 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

Adopt  the  amendments  providing  for  the  nomination 
and  election  of  Senators  of  the  United  States  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  and  no  State  or  district  in  a  State 
will  have  cause  to  blush  for  the  character  or  ability  of  her 
representatives  in  either  House  of  the  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Before  the  colossal  political  power  which  such  a  con- 
stitution will  secure,  and  such  a  government  represent, 
we  may  well  pause  and  ask  ourselves,  ' '  What  of  the 
future?"  With  a  population  such  as  I  estimate  within 
fifty  years  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  millions  or  more, 
speaking  the  same  language  and  having  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  destiny,  represented  by  g-n  indissoluble 
Union,  whose  sovereignty  resides  in  the  whole  people  as  a 
unit,  and  not  in  territorial  subdivisions  called  "sovereign 
States,"   we  shall  present  to  the  world,  as  I  see  it,  the 
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freest,  the  strongest  and  the  best  form  of  democratic  rep- 
resentative government  on  earth. 

So  thoroughly  am  I  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
this  subject,  and,  after  years  of  reflection,  so  thoroughly 
does  it  command  the  approval  of  my  judgment,  that,  had 
I  the  time,  it  would  be  an  easy  and  welcome  task  to  ex- 
tend this  address  into  a  volume.  What  I  now  present  has 
been  written  in  odd  hours,  as  time  and  the  cares  of  an 
exacting  business  permitted. 

In  submitting  thus  briefly  these  observations  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  I  feel  that  I 
but  discharge  the  duty  of  a  citizen  by  contributing  some- 
thing to  a  subject  on  which  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
men  in  this  country  are  now  thinking,  to  the  end  that  I 
may  aid  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  changes  which 
now  confront  us — changes  which  I  believe  demand  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  all  parties 
and  all  sections. 

To  those  of  my  faith  and  sanguine  temperament  this 
impending  change  represents  the  life  and  hope  and  on- 
ward march  of  the  nation,  and  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  that  unrest  which  in  the  history  of  mankind  always 
precedes  great  reforms. 

To  me,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Progress  born  of  the  aspirations 
of  a  great  people  for  an  indissoluble  Union  and  a  demo- 
cratic continental  commonwealth. 

As  I  watch,  this  spirit  points  the  way  to  a  higher  and 
broader  conception  of  one's  rights  and  duties  as  a  citizen. 
In  its  inspiring  presence  our  prophets  and  leaders  are 
thrilled  with  an  enthusiasm  which  glows  in  face  and 
speech,  as  they  direct  the  advancing  columns  of  those 
who  are  marching  in  the  pathway  of  progress.  And 
all  who  march  abreast  and  battle  with  them,  shall  feel 
that 

"  Each  epoch  hath  its  work  to  do, 

Its  thought  to  think,  its  wrong  to  right, 
Its  leaders  and  its  prophets  too — 
Its  beacon  lamp  to  trim  and  light." 
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Containing  the  history  and  text  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  with  suggestions  for  the  form  of  all 
official  ballots — National,  State  and  City.  Together  with 
census  statistics  for  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  the  Re- 
public, and  estimated  population  for  the  second  hundred 
years. 

Also  map  showing  the  States  and  parts  of  States  in 
which  the  Afro-American  will  outnumber  the  whites 
after  the  year  1940. 

History  of  the  Proposed  Amendment. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  if  I  give  a  brief  history  of 
this  Constitutional  Amendment  and  the  reasons  which  led 
me  to  prepare  it  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

In  1841,  when  a  boy,  I  visited  Washington  to  see  Gen. 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison  inaugurated  President.  Before  re- 
turning home.  President  Harrison  died  and  I  saw  John 
Tyler,  the  first  Vice-President  in  our  history,  inaugurated 
President,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  Mr.  Tyler  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office,  it  began  to  be  quietly 
whispered  about  among  the  Democrats  of  Kentucky  and 
Southern  Ohio,  that  Tyler  (who  had  been  elected  Vice- 
President  on  the  ticket  with  Gen.  Harrison  by  the  Whig 
party)  "  had  come  over  to  our  side." 

Within  a  year  it  was  generally  suspected  that  Tyler  had 
formed  some  kind  of  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Calhoun 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  this  proved  to  be  true, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  history  of  his  administration. 

I  was  a  looker-on  in  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
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tion  which  met  at  Baltimore  in  1844.  By  the  favor  of  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  ex- Vice-President,  I  had 
a  seat  on  the  floor  of  that  Convention  with  the  Kentucky 
delegation. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  delegates  elected  to  that 
Convention  had  been,  when  appointed,  instructed  to  vote 
for  the  renoraination  of  the  old  ticket,  which  had  been  de- 
feated by  Harrison  and  Tyler  in  1840. 

By  intrigue,  betrayal  of  trust,  and  deliberate  violation 
of  instructions  on  the  part  of  delegates  to  that  Convention, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated,  and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  nominated  and  elected  President,  defeating 
Henry  Clay. 

Afterwards  I  saw  the  Electoral  College  for  Ohio  meet  at 
Columbus  and  go  through  the  mummery  of  voting  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  members  of  the  College  then  appointed  one  of  their 
own  number  to  carry  one  of  the  three  certificates  of  the 
result  of  that  election  by  the  electors  in  Ohio  to  Washing- 
ton. 

To  me,  it  seemed  like  a  solemn  farce,  and  as  if  each 
member  of  the  College  was  cognizant  of  the  fact. 

These  events  impressed  me  deeply  and  so  unfavorably 
that  I  never  thereafter  affirmed  (as  I  had  been  taught  to 
do)  "  that  our  National  Constitution  was  the  perfection  of 
human  wisdom  "  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  I  studied  it, 
the  clearer  did  its  defects  and  objectionable  provisions 
appear  to  me. 

But  the  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fathers  of 
the  Constitution  were  environed  on  every  hand,  and  that 
only  by  yielding  as  they  did,  to  the  slave-holding  interests, 
and  also  to  the  selfish  demands  of  some  of  the  States,  was 
the  organization  of  a  National  Government  in  1789  pos- 
sible. 

If,  when  the  National  Constitution  was  under  discussion 
in  1 789,  its  authors  had  been  confronted  with  the  simple 
proposition  of  framing  a  democratic  representative  govern- 
ment and  securing  to  the  people  of  all  the  States  an  equit- 
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able  distribution  of  political  power,  there  is  no  question 
that  more  than  one  of  the  un philosophical  provisions  em- 
bodied in  our  present  Constitution  would  never  have  found 
a  place  in  it. 

Instead  of  occupying  themselves  in  discussing  practical 
democratic  questions,  as  many  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1789  were  pre-eminently  qualified  to  do,  the 
time  and  skill  of  the  ablest  men  in  that  remarkable  body 
were  largely  taken  up  in  devising  plans  to  defeat  the  petty 
schemes  of  narrow  and  selfish  men,  and  to  secure  harmony 
of  views  among  some  of  its  impracticable  members  and 
adjust  the  supposed  conflicting  interests  of  the  larger  and 
smaller  States. 

The  practical  problem  before  them  was  not  the  best, 
form  of  an  ideal  democratic  republic,  with  an  equitable 
distribution  of  political  power,  but  the  organization  of  a 
national  government  that  would  be  accepted  and  ratified 
by  each  of  the  thirteen  States.  As  all  know,  the  Consti- 
tution as  finally  adopted  could  only  have  been  formed  by 
concession  and  compromise,  and  all  compromise  is,  of 
necessity,  patchwork. 

From  the  day  I  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  Vice-Pre- 
sident John  Tyler  as  President,  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  the  nominating  convention  in  Baltimore  in  1844, 
I  have  been  opposed  to  the  caucus  and  convention  system, 
National,  State  and  City;  as  also  the  machinery  by  which 
the  President  is  now  elected,  and  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

Instead  of  electing  a  President  as  now  provided  by  law 
and  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  convention  system  to 
which  custom  and  usage  has  given  the  force  of  law,  I  pro- 
pose that  there  shall  be  no  Vice-President  and  that  the 
nomination  and  election  of  a  Pi'esident  shall  be  by  a  direct 
vote  by  ballot  of  the  qualified  electors  in  all  the  States; 
without  the  intervention  of  National  Conventions,  a  Col- 
lege of  Electors,  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  amendment  as  now  presented  (except  one  or  two 
immaterial  changes)  was  prepared  by  me  during  the 
time  the  patchwork  known  as  the  14th  Amendment  was, 
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under  consideration,  as  it  now  appears  in  the   Constitu- 
tion. 

In  my  original  draft,  but  three  members  of  Congress 
were  apportioned  to  each  Congressional  district  in  States 
entitled  to  six  members  or  more.  In  the  draft  now  sub- 
mitted, not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  five  members  are 
allotted  to  each  Congressional  district  in  States  entitled  to 
eight  members  or  more. 

As  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  environ 
us,  and  for  securing  an  equitable  distribution  of  political 
power,  National,  State  and  Municipal,  the  plan  has  steadily 
grown  upon  me  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  I  am 
confident  that  substantially  as  herein  outlined  it  will  at  no 
distant  day  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  parties  in 
this  country. 

When  first  prepared,  I  submitted  it  (as  was  my  custom 
with  any  important  work  which  I  attempted,  while  in 
Congress)  to  my  personal  friend,  Mr.  Beaman,  of  Michi- 
gan, for  his  legal  criticism  and  suggestion.  After  his  ap- 
proval, it  was  printed  and  submitted  to  Governor  Chase 
and  to  Sumner,  Wade  and  Howard  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Henry  Winter  Davis  of  the  House. 

Their  general  judgment  was,  that  while  the  reconstruc- 
tion measures  were  before  us  and  the  controversy  with 
Andrew  Johnson  was  occupying  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, the  country  was  not  prepared  for  changes  so  far- 
reaching  as  I  proposed,  and  they  advised  me  to  confine 
my  amendment  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
President  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  to  abolishing 
the  office  of  Vice-President  (to  which  they  all, "at  that  time, 
heartily  assented),  and  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  veto 
power.  Instead  of  a  College  of  Deputies,  such  as  I  pro- 
posed, for  the  choice  of  a  President  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
that  office,  they  suggested  that  the  power  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Senate  and  House  in  joint  convention,  each 
Senator  and  Representative  having  one  vote.  These  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  were  representative  men  and 
my  seniors  in  years  and  political  experience.  After  confer- 
ring with  them,  I  finally  accepted  their  judgment,  and  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  their  suggestions  prepared  a  modified  form 
of  my  original  plan,  omitting  the  provision  for  the  creation 
of  the  National  College  of  Deputies,  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people,  and  for  propoi^tional  or 
equitable  representation. 

The  modified  plan  as  then  prepared,  and  the  speech  which 
I  made  in  the  House  in  support  of  it,  may  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Globe  for  the  second  session  of  the  Fortieth 
Congress,  Vol.  3,  page  2713. 

Had  I  been  reelected  to  Congress  in  1868,  I  should  have 
presented  this  amendment  as  originally  prepared  and  as 
now  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Failing  to  be  re-elected,  I  resolved  to  present  it  through 
some  representative  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  on 
the  first  occasion  when  I  thought  public  opinion  would 
w^aiTant  the  probability  of  a  favorable  reception  of  it. 

When  the  Electoral  (/Ommission  of  1877  declared  Mr, 
Hayes  the  duly  elected  President,  I  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  statesmen  of  all  parties  would  be 
forced  by  public  opinion  to  give  prompt  consideration  to 
some  such  plan  as  mine  for  the  election  of  the  President, 
to  the  end  that  another  such  perilous  contest  as  that,  ad- 
justed by  that  extraordinary  commission,  should  never 
happen  again. 

Accordingly,  I  went  with  it  to  Senator  Chandler  of 
Michigan,  and  outlined  it  to  him  and  urged  him,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Committee,  and  the  man 
who  had  done  more  to  elect  Mr.  Hayes  than  any  other,  to 
take  the  proposed  amendment  and  go  to  Mr.  Hayes  with  it 
and  see  if  he  could  not  induce  him  to  adopt  it,  or  some 
such  plan,  and  have  him  in  his  inaugural  address  present 
it,  and  say  that  he  proposed  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  act  upon  it,  and  state  that  on  its  adoption  and 
ratification  as  part  of  the  National  Constitution  he  would 
resign  the  Presidency  and  submit  his  title  to  the  office  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  at  the  first  election  under  it.  I  presented 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Chandler  with  much  earnestness, 
because  I  felt  confident  that  such  a  proposition,  coming 
from  him  at  that  time,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Republi- 
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can  party  and  to  the  great  body  of  Democrats  North  and 
South,  and  that  some  such  amendment  could  be  passed  by 
Congress  and  submitted  to  the  States  for  their  ratification, 
which  might  then  have  been  done  within  a  year. 

I  urged  that  if  Mr.  Hayes  would  do  this,  and  the  amend- 
ment became  part  of  the  National  Constitution,  that  his 
nomination  and  election  would  most  certainly  follow,  and 
that  he  would  thus  become  a  marked  and  historic  figui'e, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  import. 

But  Mr.  Chandler  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  entertain 
my  proposition,  nor  for  that  matter,  any  other.  He  was 
in  fact  jubilant  and  defiant,  and  in  the  strongest  language 
expressed  his  determination  to  stamp  out  all  opposition. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  I  did  not,  at  that  time,  go 
personally  to  Mr.  Hayes  with  my  amendment,  and  uige 
him  to  do  as  I  should  have  done  had  I  been  in  his  position. 

Since  that  lost  opportunity,  I  have  seen  no  time  for  its 
acceptable  presentation.  The  impelling  motive  which 
prompted  me  to  accept  a  nomination  for  Congress  last 
fall  was,  that  in  such  a  canvass  I  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  questions  presented  in  this  amend- 
ment; and  in  the  event  of  my  election,  would  hold  a 
position  from  which  I  could  legitimately  command  a  hear- 
ing on  it  before  the  country. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  regarded  the 
affirmative  settlement  of  the  questions  involved  in  this 
amendment,  as  of  vastly  more  importance  to  our  future 
peace  and  national  unity,  than  any  question  growing  out 
of  tariff  reform,  or  silver  coinage,  or  any  ordinary  economic 
or  commercial  legislation.  But  during  my  ten  days'  can- 
vass last  fall,  I  found  that  public  opinion  was  entirely  en- 
grossed with  tariff  discussion  and  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  and  that  the  time  was  not  opportune  for  the  public 
discussion  of  questions  involving  important  constitutional 
reforms.  So  I  now  come  with  this  amendment,  which 
I  have  guarded  for  years  with  paternal  care,  and  present 
it  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  "Ohio 
Society  of  New  York,"  and  through  them,  to  the  judgment- 
of  all  who  may  do  me  the  honor  to  read  it. 
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The  adoption  of  this  proposed  amendment  will  neces- 
sitate the  omissions  and  changes  indicated  below  by  italics 
in  Articles  One  and  Two  of  our  present  Constitution. 

Article  One,  when  amended,  will  read  as  follows: 

Article  I. 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  imder  this  Constitu- 
tion to  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
State,  the  College  of  Deputies  for  such  State  shall  fill  such 
vacancies,  until  the  next  regular  election  for  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment. 

[1^^  Amendments  to  Article  One  when  adopted  will  be 
inserted  here  as  part  of  Section  2.] 

Section  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  for  each  State,  a7id.  shall  be 
chosen  by  ballot  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof,  for  six 
years,  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Senate  from  any  State 
by  resignations  or  otherwise,  the  College  of  Deputies  for 
such  State  shall  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion  for  Senator. 
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No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirt}''  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not  when  elected  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  its  own  presiding  and  other 
officers. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be  on 
oath  or  affirmation;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting.* 

Judgment  in  case  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States;  but  the  party  convicted  shall,  never- 
theless, be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judg- 
ment and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  5.  A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

The  fifth  section  of  this  article  is  amended  by  omitting 
the  words  "  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,''  and  thus 
takes  from  the  Senate  and  House  the  power,  now  often 
exercised  by  a  partisan  majority,  of  excluding  persons  who 
present  duly  authenticated  certificates  of  election,  and  ad- 
mit to  seats  persons  who  have  not  been  elected. 

The  proposed  amendment  prescribes  the  "  qualifications  *' 
of  Senators  and  Eepresentatives;  and  the  Circuit  or  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  State  or  district 
where  any  contest  may  arise  is  authorized  and  required  to 

*  The  provision  for  the  impeachment  of  the  President  is  stricken  out. 

Jefierson  properly  characterized  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
."  scarecrow,"  and  as  all  will  remember,  the  attempt  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson, 
ended  in  a  national  farce. 
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determine  the  validity  of  all  election  returna  where  a  con- 
test is  made,  and  from  such  determination  there  can  be  no 
appeal  to  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

All  clauses  relative  to  the  Vice  President  are  stricken 
out,  and  such  parts  of  Article  One  not  above  quoted  down 
to  the  end  of  Section  Five. 

Section  One  of  Article  Two  is  stricken  out,  except  the 
clauses  which  provide  that  "the  President  shall  be  a 
natural  born  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,"  and  ''shall  at  stated 
times  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within 
that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them." 

"  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  " 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Sections  Two,  Three  and  Four  of  Article  Two  remain  un- 
changed, except  the  word  Vice-President  is  stricken  out 
of  Section  4. 

Article  Twelve  of  the  amendments  is  entirely  eliminated. 

The  Presidential  term  is  made  six  years. 

The  paragraphs  above  quoted  will  advise  the  reader  of 
the  changes  necessary  in  our  present  Constitution  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  amendment  as  herein  proposed. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

CONSTITUTION. 

Providing  for  the  nomination  and  election,  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  duly  qualified  electors  in  the  several  States, 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Senators,  and 
Eepresentatives  of  the  several  States  in  Congress,  and  for 
the  creation  and  election  of  a  National  College  of  Deputies, 
in  the  several  States, 

Said  College  of  Deputies,  when  duly  chosen  and  organ- 
ized in  the  several  States,  and  at  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  charged  vi^ith  the  authority 
and  duty  of  conducting  all  National  elections  in  their  re- 
spective States,  and  with  the  power  and  duty  of  filhngsuch 
vacancies  as  may  from  time  to  time  happen  in  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  members  of  the  National  Col- 
lege of  Deputies  for  any  State. 

Amendment  to  Article  One. 

WHO   SHALL  BE   ELECTORS. 

All  native-born  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  (21)  years  and  upwards,  and  each 
person  of  like  age  who  shall  have  been  duly  naturalized, 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  in  w^hich  he  may 
offer  to  vote  for  one  year  next  preceding  any  election 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  an  elector,  and  qualified  to 
vote  in  such  State  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  and  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  members  of  a  National  College  of  Deputies  in  such 
State. 

The  duly  qualified  electors  in  each  State  shall  vote  at  all 
National  elections,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
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Congress  may  by  law  prescribe;  provided  that  no  insane 
or  idiotic  person,  nor  any  person  duly  convicted  of  a 
felony,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  such  elections. 

Amendment  to  Articles  Two  and  Twelve. 

THE   MANNER   OF   NOMINATING   AND   ELECTING   A    PRESIDENT. 

The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  term  for  which  he  shall  be  elected 
shall  be  six  years.  He  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  at  12  o'clock  m.,  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  the  April 
next  succeeding  his  election  in  November. 

No  person  nominated  and  elected  President  by  the 
voters  of  the  several  States,  as  herein  provided,  shall 
be  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  year  in  which  the  first  election  for  the  nomination 
and  choice  of  a  President  shall  take  place,  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  amendment,  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  special  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the 
appointment  of  such  officers  as  may  be  required,  to  con- 
duct all  National  elections,  in  their  respective  States,  until 
the  College  of  Deputies  shall  have  been  duly  chosen. 

The  President  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  in  the  year  appointed 
by  the  Congress  for  the  first  election,  and  on  the 
tirst  Tuesday  of  August  every  six  years  thereafter,  the 
electors  qualified  as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  assemble 
in  their  respective  States,  as  the  Congress  may  prescribe 
by  law,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  the  nomination  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  for  President,  eligible  under  this  Con- 
stitution. Such  election  for  the  nomination,  or  for  the 
election  of  a  President,  shall  not  be  held  in  any  room  in 
which  an  election  is  being  conducted  on  the  same  day  for 
State  or  local  officers,  in  such  State.  But  no  voting  dis- 
trict or  precinct  in  any  State  shall  be  larger  in  territorial 
extent  than  districts  designated  by  State  law  for  State 
■elections. 

The  College  of  Deputies  in  each  State  charged  by  law  with 
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the  coodact  of  such  nominating  elections  for  President  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  candidates  voted  for  at  such  elec- 
tions, together  with  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  their  re- 
spective States  for  each  candidate,  which  list  they  shall 
officially  sign,  seal  and  certify,  in  triplicate,  and  within 
twenty  (20)  days  after  such  nominating  election  in  each 
State,  they  shall  transmit,  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Congress  may  by  law  prescribe,  one  copy  of  such  cer- 
tified returns  to  the  Chairman  of  the  National  College  of 
Deputies,  at  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States; 
one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
State  in  which  they,  as  officials,  reside. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  College  of  Deputies,  and 
the  chief  clerk  of  such  College,  together  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  shall  meet  at  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  September,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  after  each  nominating 
election  for  President,  on  the  preceding  first  Tuesday  in 
August,  and  shall,  in  the  presence  of  such  persons  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  direct,  open  all  the  certificates  from 
each  State  containing  a  list  of  the  candidates  voted  for 
and  the  votes  cast  for  each  at  such  nominating  election, 
and  they,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  within  the  time  fixed 
by  law,  jointly  canvass,  certify  and  officially  publish  the 
result,  stating  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  candi- 
date for  President  in  the  several  States,  and  the  total  vote 
for  each  in  all  the  States. 

THE   ELECTION   OF   THE   PRESIDENT. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  after  each  nomiuat- 
ing  election  for  President,  the  qualified  electors  shall  again 
assemble  in  their  respective  States,  and  from  the  list  of 
candidates  officially  certified  as  having  the  highest  votes^ 
not  exceeding  four  (4)  on  the  list  voted  for,  at  such  nomi- 
nating election,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  preced- 
ing, the  electors  shall  by  ballot  choose  a  President,  and 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  at 
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such  election  for  President,  in  all  the  States,  shall  be  the 
President. 

The  persons  in  each  State  charged  by  law  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  election  appointed  for  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November,  for  the  choice  of  a  President,  shall  make  a  dis 
tinct  list  of  all  the  candidates  voted  for  at  such  elections, 
together  with  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  their  respective 
States  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign,  seal  and  officially 
certify  in  triplicate,  and  within  thirty  days  after  such 
election  they  shall  transmit,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  prescribe,  one  copy  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  College  of  Deputies,  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  and  one  copy  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  State  in  which  they  reside. 

The  Chairman  or  the  acting  Chairman  of  the  National 
College  of  Deputies,  and  the  chief  clerk  or  acting  chief 
clerk  of  such  College,  together  with  the  Secretary  or  act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  shall 
meet  at  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States, 
at  such  place  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  December,  at  12  o'clock  M.,  after  each 
election  for  President,  and  shall  in  the  presence  of  such 
members  of  the  College  of  Deputies  as  may  be  present,  and 
such  other  persons  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  authorize, 
open  all  the  certificates  containing  the  official  returns  of 
the  votes  cast  for  President  on  the  preceding  first  Tuesday 
of  November,  and  they  or  any  two  of  them  shall  forth- 
with jointly  certify  and  publish  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for  each  candidate,  and  officially  declare  the  person 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  to  be  the  duly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  for  six  years  from  and 
after  the  fourth  Monday  in  the  April  next  succeeding  such 
election  in  November. 

But  no  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  nor  Judge  of  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  nor  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  highest 
appellate  Court  in  any  State,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  may  at  any  time 
resign  his  office  and  appoint  a  day  when  his  resignation 
shall  take  effect^  or  he  may  designate  that  it  shall  take 
effect  on  a  given  day  after  his  successor  shall  have  been 
chosen  by  the  College  of  Deputies.  And  the  Congress 
sliall  provide  by  law  for  such  contingency. 


THE   NATIONAL   COLLEGE   OF   DEPUTIES. 

A  College  of  Deputies,  composed  of  members  from  each 
State,  equal  in  number  to  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  chosen  every 
six  (6)  years  by  the  people  of  the  several  States;  and  the 
voters  in  each  State  authorized  to  choose  members  of  the 
College  of  Deputies  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
to  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  College  of  Deputies  shall  be  elected  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  and  their  term  of  office  shall  begin 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December  after  their  election  in 
November. 

No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  the  College  of  Deputies 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
who  shall  not  have  been  a  voter  for  seven  years  in  the  State 
for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

All  authority  herein  granted  for  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may 
happen,  by  death  or  otherwise,  in  the  office  of  President, 
shall  be  vested  in  the  National  College  of  Deputies,  as  here- 
in provided. 

The  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies  for  each  State 
shall  be  nominated  and  voted  for  in  States  and  Congres- 
sional districts  of  each  State  as  herein  provided. 

The  duly  qualified  electors  in  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  nominate  and  to  elect  two  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Deputies  for  the  State  at  large,  who  shall  be 
designated  "the  Senatorial  Deputies." 

The  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies  to  which  each 
State  is  entitled  shall  be  elected  on  the  same  ballot  with 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Senatorial  Deputies,  the  voters  in 
each  State  entitled  to  seven  or  to  less  than  seven  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  shall  nominate  and  elect  on  a  general 
ticket  for  the  State  at  large,  one  memher  of  the  College  of 
Deputies  for  each  Representative  in  Congress  allotted  to 
such  State. 

In  States  entitled  to  eight  Representatives  in  Congress, 
or  to  any  additional  number,  the  members  of  the  College 
of  Deputies  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  in  districts  cor- 
responding to  the  Congressional  districts  in  such  States  of 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  five  members  each. 

In  States  entitled  to  one  and  not  to  exceed  two  additional 
members  of  the  College  of  Deputies,  to  correspond  v^^ith 
the  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  not  included 
in  any  district,  such  additional  member  or  members  shall 
be  voted  for  and  nominated  and  elected  for  the  State  at 
large,  on  the  same  ballot  with  the  two  Senatorial  Deputies 
and  the  members  to  be  elected  in  districts. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  December  after  each  election  for 
members  of  the  College  of  Deputies,  the  persons  duly 
chosen  from  each  State  shall  be  convened  at  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  they  shall  then 
organize  by  choosing  one  of  their  own  number  for  Chair- 
man, and  he  shall  hold  such  office  for  the  term  of  six 
years. 

The  College  of  Deputies  shall  choose  a  Chief  Clerk  and 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  six 
years,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  shall  ap- 
point such  additional  clerks  and  assistants  as  the  Congress 
may,  by  law,  authorize. 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  removal  of  the 
Chairman,  the  Chief  Clerk  or  other  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Deputies,  such  vacancy  for  the  unex- 
pired term  shall  be  filled  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

In  national  assemblies,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
the  National  College  of  Deputies,  and  in  State  assemblies. 
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a  majority  of  all  the  Deputies  for  such  State,  shall  be 
requisite  to  make  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, but  a  less  number  than  a  quorum  in  each  may  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day,  and  they  may  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  penalties  as  they  shall  prescribe  in  rules  for  their 
own  government. 

A  member  of  the  National  or  of  the  State  Assembly  of 
Deputies,  who  shall  violate  such  rules,  may  be  suspended 
or  expelled,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Deputies  present  in  either  body. 

A  Deputy  who  may  have  been  suspended  or  expelled 
from  his  office  by  an  Assembly  of  Deputies  for  any  State, 
may  appeal  to  the  District  or  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  such  State,  and  the  Court  shall  grant  him  a 
summary  hearing,  and  promptly  determine  the  questions 
involved,  in  such  appeal. 

If  a  Deputy  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  his 
office  by  the  National  College  of  Deputies,  such  Deputy 
may  appeal  to  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  determination  of  such  appeals  by 
the  District  or  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  any 
State,  or  by  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  final,  touching  the  matters  in  con- 
troversy. 

The  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  assembling  of 
the  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies  for  each  State  at 
their  respective  State  Capitols  within  thirty  (aO)  days 
after  their  election,  and  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  organize  by  selecting  one  of  their  own  number 
for  Chairman,  together  with  a  Chief  Clerk  and  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  College  of 
Deputies,  and  each  of  whom,  shall  hold  such  office  for  six 
years. 

The  College  of  Deputies  for  each  State  shall  be  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  all  National  elections  in  their  respect- 
ive States  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  President, 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  College  of  Deputies  in  each  State 
shall  give  public  notice  of  all  National  elections,  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  prescribe,  for  the  nomination  and 
election  of  the  President,  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  and  for  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies,  and 
they  shall  be  the  custodians  of  all  election  returns  of  such 
State  for  President,  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies. 

The  members  of  the  National  College  of  Deputies  and 
the  Chairman  and  Chief  Clerk  and  such  officers  as  they 
shall  be  authorized  by  law  to  appoint,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  College  of  Deputies  for  each  State,  together  with 
the  Chief  Clerk  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may  be 
authorized  by  law  to  appoint  in  each  State  for  the  conduct 
of  National  elections,  shall  receive  a  compensation  for 
their  services  to  be  fixed  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Except  for  offenses  such  as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe, 
the  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies  shall  be  privileged 
from  arrest,  or  from  service  of  legal  process  of  any  kind, 
during  attendance  at  any  meeting  of  their  body  in  any 
State,  or  when  convened  at  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  choice  of  a  President,  or  when  going 
to  or  returning  from  the  same. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  President,  or  of  his  resigna- 
tion, disability,  or  removal  from  office,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  not, 
then  such  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  the  Congress  may 
designate  by  law,  shall  act  as  President  until  a  successor 
to  till  the  vacancy  shall  h'ave  been  duly  chosen  and  quali- 
ified. 

The  acting  President  shall  by  proclamation  convene 
the  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies  from  all  the  States 
at  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
President,  and  the  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies 
shall  assemble  in  such  hall  or  building  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  prescribe,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  the  choice 
-of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  qualified  under  this  Con- 
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stitiition  for  the  office  of  President  to  fill  out  the  unex^ 
pired  term. 

On  the  assembhng  of  the  College  of  Deputies  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  proclamation  of  the  acting  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  College,  if  he  be  present,  and  if  not,  then 
the  senior  member  of  the  College  of  Deputies,  shall  call  the 
members  to  order,  and  direct  the  clerk  of  the  body  to  call 
the  States  alphabetically  and  the  roll  of  members  in  al- 
phabetical order.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  elected 
and  qualified  shall  be  necessary  for  a  quorum  to  transact 
business. 

On  the  assemblijig  of  a  quorum,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  the  College  shall  select  a  Chairman  pro  tem., 
and  at  once  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  President  to  fill  the 
vacancy  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term  as  herein 
prescribed,  and  no  other  business  shall  be  in  order,  until  a 
President  shall  have  been  chosen. 

On  the  call  of  the  roll  each  member  of  the  College  shall 
rise  in  his  place,  name  his  choice,  and  vote  viva  voce  for 
President,  and  each  member  shall  have  one  vote. 

If  any  person  shall  receive  on  any  roll-call  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  given  for  President,  he  shall  be  declared 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  College  of  Deputies  the  duly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  residue  of  the  unex- 
pired term. 

The  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies,  after  organiz- 
ing, shall  vote  for  President  at  least  once  each  day  until  a 
President  is  chosen. 

No  member  of  the  College  shall  speak  more  than  once 
on  any  subject  or  motion  on  the  feame  day,  nor  more  than 
ten  minutes  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

If  no  person  shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  given 
on  the  first  roll-call,  the  i"oll  shall  again  be  called,  and 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  vote  on  the  list,  not 
exceeding  five  of  those  voted  for  on  the  first  roll-call,  the 
College  shall  proceed  to  choose  a  President. 

If  no  person  shall  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
given  on  the  second  roll-call,  the  College  shall  again  pro- 
ceed to  vote  a  third  time,  and  from  the  persons  having 
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the  highest  vote  on  the  list,  not  exceeding  four  of  those 
voted  for  on  the  second  roll-call,  the  College  shall  choose 
a  President. 

If  no  person  shall  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  given 
on  the  third  roll-call,  the  College  shall  proceed  to  vote  a 
fourth  time,  and  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  vote, 
not  exceeding  three  of  those  voted  for  on  the  third  roll- 
call,  the  College  shall  choose  a  President,  and  the  person 
having  the  highest  vote,  on  the  fourth  roll-call,  shall  be  de- 
clared by  the  Chairman  to  be  elected,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term. 

In  the  event  that  no  person  shall  receive  a  plurality  vote 
on  the  fourth  roll-call,  the  roll  shall  at  intervals  of  not 
exceeding  one  da}^  again  be  called,  until  one  of  the  three 
candidates  highest  on  the  list,  shall  receive  more  votes 
than  either  of  his  competitors. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  amend- 
ment by  appropriate  legislation. 

THE  NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

Senators  of  the  United  States  shall  be  nominated  and 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  each  State  qualified  to  vote  under 
this  Constitution  for  President,  as  follows: 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  next  preceding  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  any  Senator,  the  electors  duly 
qualified  to  vote  for  Senator  shall  assemble  in  their  re- 
spective States  and  counties,  as  provided  by  law  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 

All  nominating  elections  for  Senator  shall  be  held  in 
each  State  at  the  time  and  places  in  which  Eepresentatives 
in  Congress  for  such  State  are  nominated  and  elected, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

The  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  the  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies  and  the  officials 
charged  in  each  State  with  the  conduct  of  such  nominating 
elections  for  Senators  of  the  United  States  shall  conduct 
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the  same,  and  such  officers  in  each  county  shall  make  dis- 
tinct lists  of  all  the  persons  voted  for  at  such  election  for 
Senator,  together  with  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
several  counties  for  each  candidate,  which  list  they  shall 
sign,  seal  and  officially  certify  in  triplicate,  and  within  ten 
(10)  days  after  such  nominating  elections  they  shall  trans- 
mit, in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Congress  may  pre- 
scribe by  law,  one  copy  of  such  certified  election  returns 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  College  of  Deputies  for  such  State, 
at  the  Capitol  thereof,  one  copy  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
for  such  State,  and  one  copy  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  of 
which  they  are  residents. 

The  Chairman  and  Chief  Clei'k  of  the  College  of  Deputies 
for  each  State,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  each 
State  [if  there  be  such  an  officer,  and  if  not,  then  such 
person  as  the  State  may  appoint],  shall  be  in  session,  at 
the  Capitol  thereof,  on  the  fouith  Tuesday  of  August,  at 
twelve  o'clock  M..  after  each  nominating  election  for  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  previous  first  Tuesday  of 
August,  and  they  or  any  two  of  them  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  such  persons  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  designate, 
jointly  canvass,  certify  and  officially  publish  the  result, 
stating  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State  for  each 
candidate. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  following  such  nom- 
inating election  for  United  States  Senator  the  qualified 
electors  in  such  State  shall  again  assemble,  at  the  places 
appointed  by  law,  in  their  respective  counties,  and  from 
the  candidates  officially  certified  as  having  the  highest 
vote  for  Senator,  not  exceeding  four  (4)  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for,  at  such  nominating  election  on  the  preceding 
first  Tuesday  of  August,  shall  choose  by  ballot  a  Senator, 
and  the  person  having  tlie  greatest  number  of  votes  cast 
for  Senator  at  said  election  in  such  State  shall  be  the 
Senator.  The  term  of  office  of  each  Senator  shall  begin 
on  the  fourth  Monday  in  April,  at  12  o'clock  m.,.  suc- 
ceeding his  election  in  November.  The  Chairman  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  College  of  Deputies  for  each  State 
shall  canvass  and   certify  the  election  of  Senators  and 
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Representatives  in   Congress  and   members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Deputies. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  amend- 
ment by  appropriate  legislation. 

THE   NOMINATION   AND   ELECTION   OF    REPRESENTATIVES  IN 

CONGRESS. 

Representatives  in  Congress  shall  hold  their  office  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  and  shall  be  nominated  and  chosen 
by  the  electors  in  each  State  qualified  by  law  to  vote  for 
President. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  (beginning  with  the  time 
appointed  by  Congress  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
a  President),  and  every  second  year  thei-eafter,  the  electors 
qualified  to  vote,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  assemble 
in  their  respective  States  and  counties,  at  such  places  as 
the  Congress  shall  by  law  direct  for  the  holding  of  such 
elections,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  the  nomination  of  such 
number  of  candidates  for  Representatives  in  Congress  as 
each  elector  shall  be  authorized  by  law  to  vote  for  in  such 
State  or  districts,  or  both. 

In  a  State  entitled  under  any  apportionment  to  seven 
Representatives  in  Congress,  or  to  less  than  seven,  the  duly 
qualified  electors  thereof  shall  nom.inate  and  elect  such 
Representative  or  Representatives  on  one  general  ticket 
for  the  State  at  large. 

If  under  any  apportionment  a  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
eight  Representatives  in  Congress,  or  to  more  than  eight, 
the  College  of  Deputies  for  that  State  shall,  after  each 
regular  election  for  President,  divide  it  into  Congressional 
districts  of  contiguous  territory,  of  not  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  five  members  each,  and  in  such  manner,  that 
no  State  which  may  be  entitled  to  two  or  more  such  Con- 
gressional districts,  shall  elect  for  the  State  at  large  a 
greater  number  than  two  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  such  Representatives  for  the  State  at  large  shall  be 
nominated  and  elected  on  the  same  ballot,  with  the  mem- 
bers in  each  district.     And  every  apportionment  shall  be 
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made,  by  dividing  the  total  vote  for  President  in  the  State 
by  the  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  to  which 
each  State  is  by  law  entitled. 

No  Representative  district  in  any  State  shall  be  changed 
by  the  College  of  Deputies  thereof  until  after  the  next 
Presidential  election,  nor  until  after  Congress  shall  have 
apportioned  the  Representatives  among  the  several  States; 
but  the  Congress  may  by  law,  on  the  application  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  College  of  Deputies  in  any  State,  change  the 
districts  in  such  State,  should  such  change  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Congress  be  necessary  to  secure  the  minority  of  the 
electors  thereof  an  equitable  representation  in  Congress  in 
proportion  to  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  last  Presidential 
election  in  such  State. 

The  Congress  shall  by  law  prescribe  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  the  returns  of  all  elections  shall  be  made 
for  the  nomination  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  in  each  State  or  Congressional  Districts  in  any 
State;  and  the  result  of  such  nominating  elections  shall  be 
officially  published  in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be 
provided  by  law. 

At  such  nominating  election  for  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, each  qualified  elector  may  cumulate  his  vote  and 
cast  all  the  votes  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  one  candidate, 
or  for  more  than  one,  as  he  may  elect. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  following  such  nom- 
inating election,  the  electors  in  each  State  qualified  to  vote 
for  Representatives  in  Congress  shall  again  assemble  in 
their  respective  counties,  and  from  the  candidates  officially 
certified  as  having  the  highest  vote  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  at  the  nominating  election  on  the  preceding  first 
Tuesday  of  August,  not  exceeding  four  candidates  for 
each  Representative  to  be  chosen,  either  in  Congressional 
districts  or  for  a  State  at  large,  or  in  both  State  and  dis- 
tricts as  the  case  may  be,  shall  choose  the  nutnber  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  for  such  State  or  districts,  or 
both,  as  they  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  elect;  and  the 
person  or  persons  having  the  highest  number   of  votes 
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■cast  at  said  election  in  such  State  or  district,  or  both,  for 
Eepresentative  in  Congress,  shall  be  the  Representative. 

Each  elector  shall  have  the  right  to  cumulate  his  vote 
and  cast  all  the  votes  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the  dis- 
trict of  his  residence,  or  for  the  State  at  large,  or  both,  as 
he  may  elect,  for  one  candidate,  or  for  more  than  one  can- 
didate, under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  may  by 
law  prescribe. 

No  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
nor  Judge  of  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  nor  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  highest,  ap- 
pellate Court  or  Court  of  record  in  any  State,  shall  be 
eligible  to  be  chosen  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress or  member  of  the  College  of  Deputies. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PARAGRAPHS. 

All  electors  and  each  organized  group  of  electors  in  the 
several  States  shall  prepare  and  print  their  own  ballots  for 
use  at  all  nominating  elections,  in  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Congress  may  by  law  prescribe. 

After  the  result  of  each  nominating  election  for  Presi- 
dent, and  for  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies,  or  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  shall  have  been 
declared,  the  College  of  Deputies  for  each  State  shall  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  printed  all  official  ballots,  and  shall  fur- 
nish such  ballots  to  the  electors  thereof,  free  of  cost  to 
them,  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law  direct,  and  said  official 
ballots  shall  be  the  only  legal  ballot  to  be  used  at  any  final 
election  in  November. 

Any  elector  or  group  of  electors  in  any  State  or  district 
shall  select  from  the  candidates  officially  declared  as  here- 
inbefore provided  to  be  duly  nominated  for  President  or 
Senator  or  Representatives  in  Congress,  or  for  members 
of  the  College  of  Deputies,  and  from  no  others,  the  names 
of  such  person  or  persons  as  he  or  they  may  desire  to  vote 
for  at  the  final  election  in  November,  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  or  members  of  the 
College  of  Deputies  authorized  by  law  to  be  elected  by  any 
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constituency.  And  the  names  of  all  candidates  on  any- 
National  ticket  shall  be  printed  on  a  plain  white  paper  bal- 
lot, as  the  Congress  may  by  law  direct. 

In  case  two  or  more  candidates  for  nomination  to  any 
office  shall  receive  an  equal  number  of  votes  at  such  nom- 
inating election,  the  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  the 
manner  of  determining  which  of  the  candidates  shall  have 
his  name  printed  on  the  official  ballot. 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  disability  of  an)^ 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, or  member  of  the  College  of  Deputies,  the  College  of 
Deputies  for  the  State  in  which  such  vacancy  may  happen 
shall,  on  receiving  official  notification  thereof,  be  convened 
at  the  Capitol  of  such  State  and  vote  to  fill  such  vacancy, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  office 
of  President,  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  prescribe. 

The  person  so  appointed  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  State 
and  district  in  which  such  vacancy  shall  have  happened, 
and  he  shall,  when  appointed,  be  a  member  of  the  same 
party  to  which  the  Senator  or  Representative  or  Deputy 
belonged,  whose  vacancy  is  to  be  filled. 

All  appointments  made  by  the  College  of  Deputies,  in 
any  State,  shall  be  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term. 

The  College  of  Deputies  for  each  State  shall  once  in  six 
years,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  tmie  fixed  in  this 
Constitution  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, cause  a  registration  to  be  made  of  all  electors  in  the 
several  States,  duly  qualified  to  vote  for  President,  and 
shall  provide  for  verifying  and  correcting  such  national 
registration  thirty  days  prior  to  each  election  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Offenses  committed  against  the  peaceful  conduct  of  Na- 
tional elections,  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  State,  or  against 
the  persons  of  voters  when  going  to  or  returning  from 
such  elections,  or  against  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Deputies  for  such  State,  or  against  any  official  charged  by 
law  with  the  conduct  of  such  elections,  shall,  on  trial  and 
conviction  before  any  District  or  Circuit  Court  of  the- 
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United  States  for  such  State,  be  punished  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  prescribe. 

The  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  the  manner  in  which 
elections  shall  be  conducted  for  President  and  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  for  members  of  the 
College  of  Deputies  in  each  State,  and  prescribe  for  the 
counting  and  officially  declaring  and  certifying  the  result 
of  such  vote  at  each  election. 

If  a  citizen  w4io  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Deputies,  for  any  State,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
qualify,  or  after  qualifying,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
any  one  or  more  electors  may  file  a  petition  before  any 
Judge  of  the  District  or  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  such  State,  asking  for  an  order  directing  such  Deputy 
to  appear  forthwith  and  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
removed  from  his  office,  or  why  the  office  should  not  *be 
declared  vacant. 

In  case  such  Deputy  should  fail  or  refuse  to  obey  the 
process  of  Court,  or  its  order,  lie  shall  be  summarily  re- 
moved from  his  office  by  the  Court;  and  may,  in  addition 
to  such  removal  from  office,  be  punished,  as  for  contempt, 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court. 

In  case  of  a  contest  touching  the  conduct  and  returns  of 
.an  election  in  any  State  under  this  Constitution  for  Presi- 
dent or  Senator  of  the  United  States,  or  Representatives 
in  Congress,  or  for  members  of  the  College  of  Deputies,  the 
matter  in  controversy  shall  be  immediately  heard  and  de- 
termined by  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  and  State  in  which  such  controversy 
arose,  in  such  manner  as  the  Congress  may  provide  by 
law,  and  fro^i  the  decision  of  such  Court  touching  the 
matters  in  controversy  there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  such  officers  as  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  designate  shall  be  authorized  and  re- 
quired every  six  years  to  determine  and  officially  to 
announce  the  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which  each  State  is  entitled  under  each  new  apportion- 
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ment.  Such  representation  to  be  determined  by  assigning 
to  each  State  such  proportion  of  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives fixed  by  law  as  the  number  of  the  votes  cast 
for  President,  at  the  election  next  preceding  in  such  State, 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  votes  so  cast  in  all  the  States. 
But  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Eepresentative, 

The  qualified  electors  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
each  of  the  duly  organized  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  all  elections  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  may  provide  bylaw  that  a  delegate  elected 
in  any  duly  organized  Territory,  which  contains  a  popula- 
tion equal  to  one-half  that  required  under  any  apportion- 
ment for  one  Representative  in  Congress,  shall  have 
secured  to  him  all  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  including  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Congress  shall  by  law  define  specifically  in  what  the 
term  "  inability  of  the  President  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office"  shall  consist;  and  in  case  of 
such  ''inability"  happening,  may,  by  a  concurrent  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, suspend  the  President  from  the  function  of  his 
office  during  such  inability,  or  may  by  a  like  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  House  remove  him  from  office  because  of  such 
inability. 

All  amendments  which  shall  be  proposed  to  this  Consti- 
tution, by  the  Congress,  or  by  any  duly  authorized  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  several  States, 
for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

Such  submission  shall  be  at  any  national  election  when 
Representatives  in  Congress  are  chosen,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  given  at  such  election  for  and ''against  such 
amendment  or  amendments,  shall  be  necessary  for  its 
ratification  as  part  of  this  Constitution. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  several 
provisions  of  this  amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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MEMORANDUM, 


First. — The  stability  and  safety  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, both  National  and  State,  depend  so  largely  on  their 
clearly  defined  powers,  that  the  Constitutions  of  each 
must  of  necessity  limit  the  power  to  be  exercised,  and 
specifically  define  the  manner  in  which  all  branches  of 
the  several  departments  of  each  shall  be  administered. 

This  fact  is  universally  recognized  in  all  our  modern 
State  Constitutions.  The  Constitutions  of  Ohio  and  New 
York  contOiin  nearly  tivo  cind  one-fourth  times  the  number 
of  words  found  in  the  National  Constitution,  while  the 
Constitution  of  California  will  exceed  it  in  length  more 
than  three  times. 

Our  fathers,  when  framing  the  National  Constitution, 
attempted  to  settle  and  define  in  concise  language  the 
principles  on  which  the  National  Government  should  be 
founded. 

After  a  hundred  years,  their  descendants  are  waking  up 
to  the  necessity  of  demanding  that  the  principles  on  which 
the  National  Government  must  be  administered  shall  be 
more  clearly  and  intelligently  defined.  That  which  has 
obtained  in  all  our  State  Constitutions,  has  become  a  ne- 
cessity in  our  National  Constitution.  This  is  all  the  an- 
sw^er  that  needs  be  given  to  the  objections,  which  many 
v^ill  doubtless  make  to  the  length  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

As  originally  drafted,  there  was  in  this  amendment  a 
clause  which  provided,  that  a  majority  of  all  the  duly 
qualified  voters  in  any  State  might  abolish  their  State 
Governments  and,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  unite 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  territory  of  such  State  with 
one  or  more  adjacent  States,  or,  that  they  might  be  re- 
manded to  a  territorial  condition,  whenever  its  people  de- 
termined, for  any  cause,  that  they  no  longer  desired  to 
support  a  State  Government. 
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That  clause  is  omitted  in  the  amendment  as  herewith 
submitted,  for  the  reason,  that  during  the  reconstruction 
period,  immediately  after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
practical  working  of  the  Constitution  taught  us  that  a 
majority  of  the  electors  in  any  State  could,  as  they  in 
fact  did  in  all  the  rebel  States,  abolish  Constitutional 
State  Governments,  and  that  Congress  had  no  power,  ex- 
cept force,  to  compel  a  majority  of  the  people  in  any  State 
to  maintain  a  State  Government  and  elect  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  Congress,  and  vote  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President. 

When  such  a  condition  obtains  in  any  State,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Nation  over  such  people  and  territory  re- 
mains unchanged  and  unquestioned,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  is — and  therefore  such  an  amendment  is  not 
now  required. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  the  war, 
"  that  whenever  one-tenth  of  the  voters  in  any  State 
which  had  abolished  their  Constitutional  State  Govern- 
ments, and  united  with  other  rebellious  States  in  organiz- 
ing the  so  called  Confederate  Government  should  signify 
their  desire  to  establish  Constitutional  State  Governments, 
in  subordination  to  the  National  Constitution,  that  they 
should  be  authorized  by  Congress  to  do  so,"  was  a  proposi- 
tion so  objectionable  to  the  majority  that  it  was,  after  a 
brief  discussion,  abandoned,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Nation  over  all  citizens  residing  in  the  rebellious  States, 
was  fully  and  distinctly  affirmed  and  recognized,  in  the 
plan  of  reconstruction  adopted  by  Congress. 

Of  the  defects  of  that  plan,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  disposition  to  say  a  single  word. 

It  will  be  observed, — in  case  a  majority  of  the  voters  in 
any  State  should  determine  to  alter  or  abolish  their  State 
Governments  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  in  their 
State  Constitutions,  and  to  ask  Congress  to  establish  for 
them  a  Territorial  Government  instead, — that,  under  my 
proposed  amendment,  the  citizens  of  such  Territory  would 
liave  secured  to  them  the  right  to  vote  for  President  of 
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the  United  States  and  for  at  least  one  Eepresentative  in 
Congress. 

Second. — This  plan  provides  that,  at  all  November  elec- 
tions, the  official  ballots  must  contain  the  names  of 
candidates  for  every  office  to  be  elected,  and  each  party  or 
group  of  electors  sufficiently  numerous  in  any  State  or 
district  in  a  State  to  demand  under  the  law  the  printing 
and  the  distribution  of  official  ballots  by  the  College  of 
Deputies  must  make  up  a  complete  ticket  by  selecting, 
from  among  the  four  highest  nominated  for  any  office  at 
the  preliminary  election  in  August,  a  candidate  for  every 
office  to  be  elected  for  his  State  or  district  in  November. 

This  provision  is  important,  because  it  enables  every 
elector  when  cumulating  his  vote,  or  when  substituting  the 
name  of  a  duly  nominated  candidate  of  any  party  or  group 
of  electors,  in  place  of  any  name  he  may  desire  to  erase  on 
his  own  party  ticket,  to  do  so,  without  trouble,  and  to  in- 
dicate intelligently  and  unmistakably,  on  the  face  of  his 
ballot,  to  the  judges  of  election  the  change  he  has  made. 
With  such  a  ticket  no  voter  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
make  a  mistake,  when  changing  his  ballot,  nor  can  elec- 
tion judges  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  an  elector, 
even  if  he  blur  his  ticket  when  making  such  changes, 
because  the  name  of  a  candidate  must  be  erased  before 
another  can  be  substituted. 

Congress  must  provide  by  law  the  form  of  all  official 
ballots  and  the  size  of  the  type  in  which  the  names  of  the 
several  candidates  shall  be  printed,  the  space  which  shall 
appear  on  such  ballot  between  the  names  of  each  candi- 
date, so  that  the  voter  shall  have  room  to  write  or  paste 
in  the  name  of  any  candidate  whom  he  may  desire  to  vote 
for,  instead  of  the  candidate  whose  name  is  printed  on  the 
official  ballot  of  his  party. 

Third. — It  provides  that  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast 
at  all  nominating  elections  shall  designate  the  persons  to 
be  voted  for  at  each  final  election  in  November.  It  pro- 
vides that  a  plurality  shall,  after  the  fourth  ballot,  elect, 
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when  the  National  College  of  Deputies  may  be  called  upon 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of  President,  or  the  College  of 
Deputies  for  any  State,  shall  vote  to  fill  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator, or  Representative  in  Congress,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  deadlock,  or  failure  to  nominate  or  to  elect  candidates 
at  any  election. 

Fourth. — It  provides  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  shall  no  longer  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  elect- 
ing Senators  of  the  United  States,  and  confers  that  power 
directly  on  the  people  of  each  State,  thus  enabling  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  attend  strictly  to  the 
local  business  of  their  States,  and  to  save  time  and  ex- 
pense— now  recklessly  thrown  away,  as  witness  the  one 
hundred  days  lost  last  winter  in  electing  a  Senator  from 
Illinois.  This  amendment  will  also  relieve  the  average 
legislator  from  the  dangerous  mental  strain  which  now 
oppresses  him,  as  he  lies  awake  nights  devising  gerryman- 
dering schemes,  whereby  a  large  part  of  the  people  in  a 
majority  of  States  are  disfranchised,  by  a  dishonest  distri- 
bution of  political  power,  in  the  districting  of  States  into 
Congressional  districts,  and  districts  for  the  choice  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presidelit,  as  was  done  in 
Michigan  last  winter. 

Fifth. — It  provides  for  making  ineligible  for  President 
or  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  member  of  the 
College  of  Deputies,  any  "  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  or  Judge  of  any  Circuit  or  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  or  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  highest  appellate  Court  in  any  State."  This  provision 
was  inserted  with  the  hope  that,  when  adopted,  it  will 
materially  aid  in  reducing  the  number  of  ambitious  poli- 
ticians now  on  the  bench  in  ev&ry  State,  who  are  officially 
pandering  to  the  worst  element  of  our  population,  and  ap- 
pealing to  them  for  political  recognition  and  promotion. 

In  my  opinion,  an  able  and  pure  judiciary  can  best  be 
secured  by  permanently  excluding  all  Judges  from  eligi- 
bility to  political  office.  National  or  State. 
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It  would  be  desirable  if  all  elections  for  Governors  and 
State  officers  in  the  several  States  were  held  either  the 
year  before  or  the  year  after  each  Presidential  election,  or 
in  any  year  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  Presidential 
election  mast  be  held  under  this  proposed  amendment. 

And  as  the  expenses  of  all  National  elections  must  be 
paid  by  the  National  Government,  there  can  be  no  valid 
objection  to  holding  all  National  and  State  elections  as 
suggested.  This  would  ultimate  in  a  complete  divorce  of 
National  and  State  politics,  and  confine  the  business  of 
State  Legislatures  strictly  to  local  matters  in  their  respect- 
ive States. 

If  to  this  suggestion  could  be  added  the  nominating  and 
election  in  March  and  April,  of  all  State  Judges  made  elec- 
tive by  the  people,  and  the  officials  of  all  cities,  (say  that  such 
final  election  of  all  such  officials  should  be  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April),  we  should,  at  a  much  earlier  day  than  now 
seems  possible,  witness  the  election  of  a  inajority  of  non- 
partisan Judges  and  a  majority  of  non-partisan  city  offi- 
cials, and  thus  secure  an  abler  and  purer  judiciary  than 
we  now  have,  and  also  a  better  and  more  competent  class 
of  city  officials  than  is  possible  under  our  present  system. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  amendment  provides  that 
at  each  National  election  the  names  of  every  candidate  for 
whom  any  elector  is  authorized  to  vote  must  be  printed  on 
one  ballot. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  the  more  readily  understand 
how  impossible  it  will  be  to  commit  fraud  when  voting 
such  a  ballot,  I  have  prepared  four  tickets  such  as  each 
elector  or  party  in  any  State  must  make  up  in  order  to 
have  all  tickets  printed  by  the  College  of  Deputies,  after 
the  nominations  are  made,  as  an  elector  can  only  vote  for 
candidates  whose  names  appear  on  official  ballots. 

Tickets  for  States  and  cities  are  also  printed  herewith. 
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Population. 

Population. 

White. 
1790. 

Colored. 
1790. 

White. 

1800. 

QD  O 
S  00 
<V  1-1 
u    1 

u  O 

hi  t~ 

1-1 

A) 

"'8 
38 
15 
92 

5 
12 

4 
40 
30 
16 
77 
17 

1 

81 

194 

86 

57 

Colored. 
1800. 

<i3d 

o  o 

floi 

l-l  D- 
1—1 

District  of  Columbia.. 

10,066 

49,852 
586,094 
195,125 
101,678 
244,721 
416,793 
216,326 
196,255 
182,898 
514,280 
556,039 
337,764 

65,437 
153,908 
179,871 

91,709 
150,901 

45,028 

4,027 

14,421 

16,267 

16,824 

60,423 

6,281 

6,452 

125,222 

149,336 

864 

365,920 

Error  in  Ctnsiis. 

140,339 

3,685 

557 

41,084 

13,893 

818 

337 

0/ 

58 

19 
103 

13 

18 

13 

37 

10 

19 

18 

33 

Dec.  17 

105 

244 

268 

52 

Delaware 

46,310 

424,099 

169,954 

52,886 

232,581 

373,254 

208,649 

140,178 

141,111 

442,115 

314,142 

288,204 

64,689 

85,144 

61,133 

32,013 

90,002 

12,786 

10,274 

14,185 

29,662 

5,560 

5,463 

111,079 

108,895 

788 

306,193 

25,978 

105,547 

4,421 

272 

11,944 

3,778 

538 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

Connectient 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

South  Carolina  

New  Hampshire 

Virginia 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Rhode  Island   

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Maine 

Ohio 

Louisiana     



Indiana 

4,577 
5,179 

298 
3,671 

...    ... 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Texas 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Montana 

Washington 

...••..... 

Wyoming   

Idaho 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Alaska 

Total 

3,172,404 

757,363 

4,304,489 

26 

1,001,406 

36 

S3 


PopLj-iHox. 

POIII.ATIOS. 

White. 
1810. 

9 

s 

Colored. 
1810. 

■£ 

White. 
1820. 

X 

2 

Colored. 
1820. 

.g 

- 

16,079 
55.361 

i^?;27^ 
i  -  303 
::i:.117 
214.196 
213.3.?«:< 
->51.*34 

376.41<j 
73.314 

;  14, 237 

"34!3ii 
li,-5Mi 

ii 

34 
16 

43 

4 
12 

9 
17 

t 

65 
11 
12 
41 

•810 

135 

51 

408 

7,944 

17.313 

;         23.287 

i8.ej<4 

107,019 

6.763 

6.737 

145,42& 

200.919 

42:3.  <;88 

4IJ.3-X' 

3,717 

750 
82,274 
45.852 

969 

1.899 

42.245 

630 
17.328 

7M 

i  5; 

i: 

4 
16 
3-5 
12 
It 

->~ 

oTs 

im 

23(* 

18 

463 

iii 

372 

26.S14 

55.282 

14-5.  7-Sn 
42.176 
53,788 
85.451 

Dec.  O.i 

29 

13 

30 

5 

11 

11 

11 

14 

9 

45 

11 

8 

8 

34 

57 

31 

152 

113 

510 

92 

368 

•225" 

'         10,425 

17,467 

30,413 

2C<,017 

151,417 

7.^41 

6.74( 

147.127 

265.;Xtl 

786 

462.C»42 

3-9<.367 

21.9.629 

3,61^ 

903 

129,491 

^834 

929 

4,723 

79,540 

1,43& 

33.272 

1.   "- 

42.i->, 

i   ^ 

""  6!9 

31 

7 

41 

17 

('.(♦4 

1 

32 

Dee.  19 

9 
Dec2 

23 

liec.  3 

20 

37 

81 

Dec.  4 

148 

88 

125 

17,^7 

-  -  .  - 

■ 

3.618 



55;988 
ia..n79 

10;569 

1  fi76 

192 

4618 

8,591 

174       21 



' 

..Jl' 

1 

...):::::::::  J- 

'"'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

.:.::::::: 

■"""l 

....II 1 

.«...*..l 

'1 

„ 

....ii 



'^1 

■::::::::: '::i 



1 

, 

1 

< 

:::>:::::      ^ ::::::  i 

........1 

1 

......  ..![ 

5,862,004 

36 

1,377,810 

38 

1 
I 

7,861,9J7j 

34 

1,776,194 

28 

84 


Population. 

POPTOATION. 

White. 
1830. 

OS 
h- 1 

Colored. 
1830. 

ci3 

i 

P 
1—1 

White. 
1840. 

cc 

a 

0 
1— 1 

"2 

28 

17 

37 

4 

21 

9 

0.5 

6 

7 

27 

3 

13 

4 

14 

20 

26 

61 

77 

100 

65 

205 

76 

182 

201 

575 

52 

Colored. 
1840. 

a5 

CO 

03 
u 

a 
1— 1 

District  of  Columbia . . 
Delaware 

27,563 

57,601 
1,3('9,900 
300,266 
296,806 
289,693 
603,359 
291,108 
257,863 
268,721 
694,300 
1,873,663 
472,843 

93,621 
279,771 
517,787 
535,746 
398,263 
928,329 

89,441 
339,399 

70,443 
155,061 
190,406 
114,795 

25,671 

31,346 
■  18,385 

0/ 
"4 

29 

17 

57 

8 

17 

12 

9 

10 

15 

41 

13 

18 

19 

19 

57 

34 

61 

22 

133 

154 

188 

123 

105 

104 

263 

12,271 

19,147 

38.333 

20,557 

220,017 

8,072 

7,049 

155,932 

323,322 

607 

517,105 

44,945 

265,144 

3,578 

881 

170,130 

146,1.58 

1,192 

9,574 

126,298 

3,632 

66,178 

2,384 

119,121 

25,660 

4,717 

293 

16,345 

"'""io" 

26 

3 

45 

2 

5 

6 

22 

Dec.  23 

12 

14 

21 

Dec.  0.7 

Dec.  2 

31 

76 

28 

103 

59 

156 

197 

73.5 

181 

148 

181 

68 

30,657 
58,561 

1,676,115 
351,588 
407,695 
301,856 
729,030 
318,204 
259,084 
280,036 
740,858 

2,378,890 
484,870 
105,587 
291,213 
590,253 
640,627 
500,438 

1,502,122 
158,457 
678,698 
179,074 
472,254 
335,185 
323,888 
77,174 
211,560 
27,948 

13,055 

19,524 

47,918 

21,718 

283,697 

8,122 

8,669 

151,815 

335,314 

538 

.     498,939 

50,031 

268,549 

3,243 

730 

189,575 

188,583 

1,355 

17,345 

193,954 

7,168 

196,577 

3,929 

255,571 

59,814 

20,400 

707 

26,534 

As 

2" 

25 

6 
29 
0.6 
23 
Dec.  3 
4 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  4 
11 
1 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  17 
11 
29 
14 
81 
54 
97 
58 
64 
115 
133 
332 
141 
62 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts. 

Maryland 

SoTith  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Virginia .. 

New  York   

North  Carolina  

E/hode  Island 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Maine 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida     

Texas  

42,924 
30,749 

188 
196 

Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas   

Nevada  

Nebraska 

Colorado 

North  Dakota  

i 

South  Dakota 

i 

Washington 

Wvomins  .... 

Idaho 

Utah       

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

i 

Alaska 

34 

35 

23 

Total 

10,537,378 

2,328,642 

31 

14,175,695 

2,873,758 

85 


Population. 

Population. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

0) 
CO 

Colored. 

1850. 

f-l 

o 

1850. 

1860. 

t-l 

1860. 

a 

a 

p 

a 

1-^ 

1— 1 

1— 1 

M 

0/ 

% 

37,941 

13,726 

60,763 

14,816 

71,169 

22 

20,363 

4 

90,589 

27 

21,627 

6 

2,258,160 

35 

53,626 

12 

2,849,259 

26 

56,949 

6 

465,509 

32 

24,046 

10 

646,699 

39 

25,336 

5 

521,572 

28 

384,613 

36 

591,550 

13 

465,698 

22 

363,099 

0.3 

7,693 

Dec.  5 

451,-504 

24 

8,627 

12 

985,450 

35 

9,064 

5 

1,221,432 

24 

9,6(12 

6 

417,943 

31 

165,091 

9 

515,918 

23 

171,131 

5 

274,563 

6 

393,944 

17 

291,300 

6 

412,320 

6 

317,456 

12 

520 

Dec.  3 

325,579 

3 

494 

Dec.  5 

894,800 

21 

526,861 

6 

1,047,299 

17 

548,907 

4 

3,048,325 

28 

49,069 

Dec.  2 

3,831,590 

26 

49,005 

Dec.  1 

553,028 

14 

316,011 

18 

629,942 

14 

361,-522 

11 

143,875 

36 

3,670 

13 

170,619 

19 

3.952 

Dec.  .55 

313,402 

8 

718 

Dec.  2 

314,369 

.3 

709 

Dec.  1 

761,413 

29 

220,992 

17 

919,484 

21 

271,451 

23 

756.836 

18 

245,881 

30 

826,722 

9 

283,019 

15 

581,813 

16 

1,356 

0.07 

626,947 

8 

1,327 

Dec.  2 

1,955,050 

30 

25,279 

46 

2,302,808 

18 

36,673 

45 

255,491 

61 

262,271 

35 

357,456 

40 

350,373 

37 

977,154 

44 

11,262 

58 

1,338,710 

37 

11,428 

1 

295,718 

20 

310,808 

5 

353,899 

20 

437,404 

41 

846,034 

79 

5,436 

38 

1,704,291 

101 

7,628 

32 

426,514 

27 

345,109 

35 

526,271 

23 

437,770 

27 

592,004 

83 

90,040 

51 

1,063,489 

80 

118,503 

54 

162,189 

110 

47,708 

134 

324, 143 

100 

111,259 

137 

395,071 

87 

2,583 

265 

736,142 

86 

6,799 

153 

47,203 

69 

40,242 

52 

77,746 

65 

62,677 

51 

154,034 

58,558 

420.891 

173 

182,921 

211 

194,881 

347 

333 

77 

673,779 

251 

1,069 

220 

304,756 

891 

635 

224 

773,693 

154 

1,171 

84 

91,632 

965 

323,177 

291 

4,086 

32.3 

6,038 

39 

169,395 

2705 

259 

564 

13,087 

207 

52,160 
106,390 

299 

128 
627 

Dec.  33 

6,812 

45 

28,696 
34,231 

2,576 

82 

46 

11,138 

30 

11,330 

50 

'40,i25 

253 

59 

18 

61,525 

22 

82,924 

35 

85 

283 

19,553,068 

38 

3,638,808 

27 

25,922,537 

33 

4,441,830 

22 

86 


District  of  Columbia. 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

Connecticut    

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

South  Carolina  

New  Hampshire 

Virginia 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Kentucky   

Tennessee 

Maine 

Ohio 

Louisiana     

Indiana • 

Mississippi 

Illinois   

Alabama  

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida  

Texas   

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota. 

Oregon 

Kansas   

"West  Virginia 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Colorado   

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota , 

Montana  

Washington 

Wyoming 

Idaho „    .... 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Alaska  

Oklahoma 


Population. 


Total . 


White. 
1870. 


88,278 
102,221 

3,456,609 
875,407 
638,926 
527,549 

1,443,156 
605,497 
289,667 
317,627 
712,089 

4,330,210 
678,470 
212,219 
329,613 

1,098,692 
936,119 
624,809 

2,601,946 
362,065 

1,655,837 
382,896 

2,511,096 
521,384 

1,603,146 
362,115 

1,167,282 

96,057 

564,700 

1,188,207 

1,051,351 

499,424 

438,257 

86,929 

346,377 

424,033 

38,959 

122,117 

39,221 

12,887 

18,306 
22,195 

8,726 
10,618 
86,044 
90,393 

9,581 


f 


33,589,307 


EC 
05 
CD 

O 

a 


13 

21 

35 

8 

17 
18 
17 
Dec.  .6 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  32 
13 
8 
24 
5 
36 
12 
Dec.  .3 
13 
1 
24 
8 
47 
Dec. 
51 
12 
58.5 
24 
34 
76 
36 
54.5 
159 
67 
225.5 

"472" 

390.5 

14.5 

400 
'"'99" 


114 
9 


30 


Colored. 
1870. 


43,404 

22,794 

65,294 

30,658 

545, 142 

9,668 

13,947 

175,391 

415,814 

580 

512,841 

52,081 

391,650 

4,980 

924 

222,210 

322,331 

1,606 

63,213 

364,210 

24,560 

444,201 

28,762 

475,510 

118,071 

122,169 

11,849 

91,689 

253,475 

5,762 

2,113 

4,272 

759 

346 

17,108 

17,980 

357 

789 

456 

94 

183 
207 
183 

60 
118 
172 

26 


4,880,009 


03 

<s 

!-> 

O 
PI 


5 

15 

20 

17 

12 

48 

2 

.8 

17 

Dec. 

6 

8 

26 

30 

Dec.  23 

.10 

21 

72 

4 

114 

1 

28 

8 

Dec.  .4 

10 

74 

76 

38 

439 

80 

2 

192 

170 

2628.5 

"693" 

887 
891 


590 


50 
51 


14.^ 


87 


Population. 

Population. 

White. 

(V 

Colored. 

03 

White. 

6 

Colored. 

03 

1880, 

0; 

1880. 

2 

o 

1890. 

1890. 

2 

a 

a 

a 

a 

t—t 

1— 1 

1— 1 

1— 1 

To 

0/ 

To 

118,006 

59,596 

39 

224,461 

91 

75,927 

27 

120,160 

"i? 

26,442 

15 

139,429 

16 

29,022 

10 

4,197,016 

22 

85,535 

32.5 

5,152,433 

22 

105,002 

22 

1,092,017 

25 

38,853 

27 

1,394,981 

27| 

49,618 

28 

816,906 

29 

725,133 

33 

973,462 

19 

803,716 

19 

610,769 

16 

11,547 

20 

731,952 

24 

13,835 

19 

1,763,782 

22 

18,697 

34 

2,214,695 

25 

23,464 

25 

724,693 

20 

210,230 

20 

824,149 

14 

218,004 

3^ 

391,105 

35 

604,332 

45 

458,454 

17 

692,503 

lU 

346,229 

9 

685 

18 

375,701 

8 

741 

8 

880,858 

24 

631,616 

23 

1,014,680 

15 

640,867 

U 

5,010,02-2 

16 

65,104 

25 

5,918,921 

18 

76,772 

17| 

867,242 

28 

531,277 

35 

1,049,191 

21 

567,170 

7 

269,939 

27 

6,488 

31 

337,269 

25 

8,091 

24f 

331,218 

3 

1,057 

14 

331,351 

1,057 

1,377,179 

25 

271,451 

22 

1,585,526 

■'"is" 

272,981 

^ 

1,138,831 

22 

403,151 

25 

1,332,971 

17 

434,300 

7i 

646,852 

3.5 

1,451 

Dec.  10 

658,937 

1| 

1,474 

3,117,920 

20 

79,900 

27 

3,580,287 

14| 

91,734 

"  i4f 

454,954 

26 

483,655 

33 

554,712 

22 

562,893 

16 

1,938,798 

17 

39,228 

59 

2,148,621 

101 

43,453 

m 

479,398 

23 

650,291 

40 

539,703 

14 

747,720 

15 

3,031,151 

22 

46,368 

61 

3,768,266 

24 

57,624 

24 

662,185 

27 

600,103 

26 

830,796 

25 

681,431 

13.5 

2,022,826 

26 

145,350 

23 

2,524,468 

24 

154,131 

6 

591,531 

63 

210,666 

72 

816,517 

36 

311,227 

47f 

1,614,560 

38 

15,100 

27.5 

2,065,244 

27 

19,305 

28 

142,605 

48 
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